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@ You don’t have to break this gun across your knee or break your wrists to cock it. 

@ There is no hard kink at end of hammer sweep —in fact it cocks so smooth and easy that a flip of the barrels will do the trick. 

@ The reason our gun cocks so nicely is because the locks are constructed scientifically, 

@ We use a one piece hammer with a long toe, giving a good cocking leverage; we have cut out all cocking levers, bars and puch rods, 
and cock gun direct from the toe of hammer by engaging with cocking lug attached to barrels. 

@ You can take gun apart or put together regardless of whether gun is cocked or not. 

@ Ourhammertravelsless than half an inch in | / 625 of a second and we figure that this lock speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

© Sen for beautiful catalog FREE—describes 18 grades guns $17.75 net to $400 list. 

¢ Wa furnish 16 gauge guns as light as 554 pounds—20 gauge from 5% to 5% pounds--28 gauge from 4%4 to 5% pounds. 
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Zi ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY 


























DON’T BUY 
wii High Priced Leather Boots 
For Duck Shooting 


The initiated don’t wear fancy leather hunting boots. 
They are all right for stage heroes. Experienced sports- 
men always weat Elephant Head Rubber Boots. 

Elephant Head Boots are made of the highest grade 
rubber. They arereinforced at all necessary points. Though 
light in weight they resist the hard usage of sportsmen. 
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ELEPHANT ¢HEAD im 
RUBBER BOOTS | | 


For protection against wet and cold, for long wear, 
for real foot ease and comfort they "can't be beat." 

Don't let your shooting or fishing trip be spoiled by 
cold, wet, sore feet. Be able to remember it by some- 
thing more pleasant than an attack of rheumatism. 

Be sure to get Elephant Head Rubber Boots. 

Made in all lengths. 


The dealer who carries this famous Hunter- 


Fisherman boot carries the best of everything. 


Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woonsocket, R. I. y 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


CYRUS THOMPSON 


In the fall of 1912 my son, Wm. A. 
Thompson, and I hunted in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, an account of which ap- 
peared in the March, 1913, number of 
Outdoor Life. The hunt that year was 
not satisfactory so far as game was con- 
cerned, we having seen possibly sixty 
moose—bulls, cows and calves—but no 
bulls with antlers up to our ideals, 
hence we killed none, though we might 
easily have shot ten or twelve. We 
wanted fairly good trophies, or none, 
and returned home with nothing to 
show as a result of the hunt and of our 
prowess. This, I confess, was not a 
very comfortable feeling for sportsmen 
who have gone so far, but we were not 
discouraged and waited and longed for 
the time to come to get into the game 
once more with better results. 

The uncertainty of finding and se- 
curing game adds an additional inter- 
est and charm to the sportsman, and 
when the game is found and killed, 
if this fortunate result is attained, 
he has reason to congratulate himself, 
and possibly may, in his enthusiasm, 
give himself more credit as a skill- 





ful hunter than he really deserves. 

Our last hunt was under the manage- 
ment of David A. Manderville, Bryen- 
ton, North County, New Brunswick, 
Canada, though he was not one of our 
party in the woods. I opened corre- 
spondence with Dave and finally made 
the necessary arrangements for our 
hunt in the fall of 1913. Business du- 
ties and details detained us at home 
somewhat later than on previous hunts, 
but everything was finally completed 
and we left home on Friday night, Sep- 
tember 26, 1913, leaving St. Louis early 
the following morning. 

On two previous hunts into New 
Brunswick we had purchased our tick- 
ets over the Wabash Railroad to De- 
troit, thence over the Canadian Pacific 
to Montreal, and from there on the In- 
tercolonial to New Castle, New Bruns- 
wick, and having found the service so 
satisfactory, I naturally turned to these 
railways once more to conduct us to our 
railroad terminus with safety and dis- 
patch. 

_ We arrived at New Castle, N. B., at 
1:22 p. m. the Monday following, hav- 
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ing made close connection in Montreal, 
which we could not have done had it 
not been through the courtesy of a Ca- 
nadian Pacific conductor, who hurried 
our baggage from one station to the 
other, and when we were aboard the In- 
tercolonial with our trunks in the bag- 
gage car, we had just four minutes to 
spare for emotion and congratulation 
before the train started, for had we 
missed that train we would have been 
thrown twenty-four hours late at our 
railroad destination; and what sports- 
man for big game could find interest 
even in as magnificent a city as Mont- 
real, when the lure of the wilderness 
and visions of big game were constantly 
before him? 

We arrived at Quarryville, N. B., at 
6 o’clock p. m., Monday, where we were 
conducted to the comfortable quarters 
of Jardine’s Hotel, to which I was no 


stranger, having been entertained there 
on two previous hunting trips. 


Dave Manderville met us and all 
plans were arranged to leave for the 
hunting grounds on the morning fol- 
lowing. In writing to Dave, I had told 
him that the year before we had made 
a failure—through no fault of his nor 
of anyone else, excepting that Nature 
had been somewhat lax in building up 
moose antlers to the requisite size, as 
fixed by us—and this year we wanted 
him to send us to as good territory as 
he had and to give us guides that were 
not only well acquainted in the locality 
were to hunt, but men 
schooled in woodcraft and the ways of 
the moose, and who could from long ex- 
perience read the secrets of the wilder- 
ness with as much ease and certainty as 
we could our morning newspaper at 
home. 

He assigned as my guide Duncan 
Munn (pronounced Moon), and as 


where we 
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Will’s guide, John A. Parks, but as to 
these men and their personality more 
will be said later on. On my two pre- 
vious trips, Albert Astle had been our 
cook, and so satisfactory and obliging 
had he proven that I requested that he 
go with us again, and when I met him 
and learned that he was to go with us, 
I felt sure the cuisine was in the hands 
of a man who when weighed in the bal- 
ances would be found not wanting. 

We had planned to have a saddle 
horse for Will and me to ride alter- 
nately, so as not to blister our feet or 
unnecessarily strain our muscles in 


walking to camp, which required two 


days. The farmers were busy with the 
fall work. Potatoes on every hand were 
being dug and we were not able to get 
a horse, consequently had to walk. We 
had two wagons with bedding, food, 
clothing, ete., drawn by teams of mag- 
nificient horses that in the states would 
be worth from $350 to $500, and had 
about an equal value here. We had a 
spring wagon, upon which four of us 
rode until about 3 o’clock the first day ; 
then it turned back. 

We lunched by the wayside and 
‘‘hiled the kettle’’ (made tea) about 11 
o’clock and again at 3, then pushed on 
to camp on foot, four miles distant, ar- 
riving there a little before dark, the 
teams coming in soon afterwards. We 
had a good supper and slept in an old 
abandoned lumber camp where we were 
very comfortable, the weather being 
just pleasantly cool, though a campfire 
felt good. 

The next morning we were up early, 
our teams were fed, we had our break- 
fast and we started on the last day’s. 
lap of our’twenty-one-mile walk, which 
I confess I did not look forward to 
with much enthusiasm, since, while the 
roads were dry and good as New 
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OUR CAMP ON SHORE OF THE LAKE. 


Brunswick wilderness roads go at this 
season of the year; they were rough, 
stumpy, rocky, wet in places and of 
such a nature that walking was tire- 


some to us unaccustomed to long 
tramps. 
We stopped to lunch about 11 


o’clock; then we pushed on with the 
guides ahead of the teams, at about a 
three-mile-an-hour pace. We brought 
up at an old lumber camp about 3 
o’clock, awaiting the arrival of the 
wagons; they did not come, and we 
walked back one and a half miles to 
find we were on the wrong road, and 
reached camp after a day’s walk of 
twenty-four miles—the side trip mak- 
ing three extra miles—and to say I was 
tired is in no way disguising the facts. 
Will was some weary, too, as well as 
other members of our party who were 
used to long walks. 

We had supper and comfortable beds 
and next morning were somewhat lame, 
but ready to go out on a prospecting 
trip in the afternoon to get the lay of 





our surroundings and see what the in- 
dications were for game. 

Our camp was a log cabin, dimen- 
sions about 18 x 20 feet, with a veranda 
in front with a projecting roof, and 
floor to correspond, out upon which on 
many occasions during the first few 
days we would sit in the sunshine. 
Within were three rooms, includin® two 
small bed-rooms with spring mattresses 
and spruce boughs on which we slept. 
We had tables and chairs and shelves 
and all of the accompaniments of a 
hunter’s home, and a good heating 
stove, and could be comfortable in very 
cold weather. 

The cook’s camp, where we ate and 
where the guides and cook slept, was 
about forty feet distant. Our camp was 
on South Lake, a body of water pos- 
sibly covering twenty to twenty-five 
acres, only about forty yards away, and 
back from the lake and camp were 
trails leading off to various lakes, 
where we were to watch for game. The 


timber was spruce, fir, birch, beech and 
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a variety of other species, and the 
leaves were turning to various hues 
that made the wilderness a scene of 
beauty to the lover of nature. Here 
was to be our home for seventeen days 
until the teams were to come for us to 
take us and our trophies out, if we had 
any. 

Duncan and I would go to some of 
the lakes and watch and wait for game, 
and Will and John would go in another 
direction, and do the same, at all times 
noting very carefully the signs around 
the lakes. A heavy rain having fallen 
one night soon after we arrived, oblit- 
erated all the tracks, so that after that 
the signs must be quite fresh. 
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ously, since the animal was possibly 200 
yards or more distant, and we wished 
for venison and were going to do our 
best to have some soon. While I was 
arranging my Lyman sights Will fired, 
and it was very evident the deer was 
hit. He immediately shot again and 
the animal jumped into the brush and 
disappeared, but we felt sure it was 
very badly wounded and we hoped to 
get it. Dunean and I got into a little 


punt, or boat, and started to paddle to 
the point where the deer had disap- 
peared, but before we had covered more 
than half the distance another deer 
stepped into the water and _ stood 
broadside to me. I raised my rifle and 











JOHN, OUR GUIDE. 


We were disappointed, since we did 
not find much indication of game, ex- 
cept such as had been made weeks be- 
fore. The second day out Duncan and 
I saw a cow moose quietly feeding in a 
little narrow outlet of a lake, in close 
proximity to which place later on we 
had some exciting experiences, as the 
reader will see along in my story. 

A day or two after reaching camp, 
early one morning we discovered a deer 
drinking at the lake where our camp 
was situated. Will and I got our rifles 
and both intended to shoot simultane- 


fired twice at it, having grave doubts 
at my ability to hit it, since my aim was 
very unsteady, as I fully realized, ow- 
ing to the motion of the boat. The deer 
disappeared at near the same point that 
the first one had. We rowed to that 
place and there lay Will’s deer, dead, 
and mine was wounded and was mak- 
ing off through the brush when an- 
other shot killed it. We put them both 
in the boat and were back at the camp 
within fifteen minutes from the first 
shots. : 

Will had made excellent shots, having 
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hit the deer once in the neck and the 
last shot in the brush having broken a 
foreleg. Will was congratulated on his 
marksmanship, and this circumstance 
came very near to his undoing, as will 
be subsequently seen. He had put some 
new sights on his rifle and intended to 
try them at a mark, but when he had 
made a good score on the deer he con- 
cluded they were in alignment and cor- 
rect, and waited for his next chance at 
some old bull moose, which he hoped to 
run across soon. 

We felt good to have two deer hung 
up in camp, which assured us of ven- 
ison for some time to come. In some of 
our previous hunts we had seldom had 
any deer in camp until nearly the time 
to leave the woods, which precluded 
venison (of which we were very fond) 
from our menu. 

We hunted faithfully for three or 


four days, during which’ we saw some 
five or six cow moose and one or two 


small bulls. About the evening of the 
fourth day Will and John saw a fine 
bull at the same lake where Duncan 
and I had seen the cow. The animal 
was from 250 to 300 yards away, and 
having great confidence in his gun (.30- 
30 Winchester), Will thought at that 
distance he could succeed in killing it. 

He took deliberate aim, with a rest, 
and fired, and continued to shoot until 
eight shots had been fired, and the 
moose disappeared in the woods near- 
by, much to Will’s disappointment, as 
the five or six moose he had killed in 
previous hunts had fallen near to where 
they stood when he had shot them. The 
boys went to the spot and found much 
blood and trailed the moose nearly half 
a mile and found where it had laid 
down twice and bled freely, but the 
blood ceased to flow. It was getting 
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late and they returned to camp discour- 
aged and disheartened, as Will could 
not conceive how he could have failed 
to kill the animal even at that distance 
in eight shots. We discussed the prob- 
ability of our finding the animal the 
next morning dead, not far distant from 
where the trail was left the evening 
before. 

The next morning we all went to the 
spot and found an abundance of evi- 
dence that the animal was badly 
wounded and much blood had been 
lost. At the point where the boys left 
the trail the night before the blood 
ceased, and while we could follow the 
tracks for a few hundred yards, we 
finally lost the trail, and with much 
feeling of regret were compelled to con- 
fess we had lost the animal, though 
wounded. The guides, after noting the 
position of the blood along the trail, 
decided that the animal had been shot 
possibly across the breast, some artery 
severed, and after a time the blood had 
clotted and ceased to flow and that the 
animal was not seriously injured, as he 
made bounds of ten feet or more as he 
sped away. We all felt bad, as the 
antlers of the animal were described as 
standing up high above the head and 
appeared at some 300 yards distance 
to be forty-five to fifty inches in 
spread, and surely Will would have had 
a nice trophy had he been fortunate in 
securing this one. 

We returned to camp. Will took off 
the sights, substituted the old Lyman 
sights he had discarded and fired the 
rifle and tested it across the lake and 
promised to give a better account of 
himself in the future, if opportunity 
presented itself. 

_ We all would go out daily, at times 
taking our lunch with us, or returning 
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OUR TWO DEER KILLED FROM CAMP. 


to camp at noon, if not too.far distant. 
We saw but few moose and but little 
indications, and we felt sure they had 
left our vicinity and we might have 
some trouble in finding good bulls with 
antlers that would merit our approval. 
In hunting, we would not go together, 
but in pairs, save in the instance when 
we went after Will’s wounded moose. 
There were seven or eight lakes within 
from one to three miles of camp, some 
of which we would visit daily and 
would wait and watch for the moose to 
come down to them to drink or to feed. 

About the fifth day after our arrival 
in camp Will ana John went to North 
Lake, a mile distant, and upon arrival 
there found two cows in the water feed- 
ing. The boys secreted themselves, and 
a few calls by John on the birch-bark 
horn had a response in the grunt of a 
bull not far distant. Will was smarting 
under the failure to kill the bull that 
escaped from him two evenings pre- 
vious and resolved to make amends as 
they watched and waited for the new 
opportunity which now seemed to pre- 
sent itself. The bull was coming on 


slowly, and in a little while stepped out 
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into the open near thé lake. As he did 
so the two cows took fright, and the 
way they ran and jumped to make their 
get-away was a cause of much laughter 
afterwards. Why they left so suddenly 
the boys could not tell. It may have 
been they got wind of them, and felt 
that distance would lend enchantment, 
or they may have gone to protect the 
calves that were possibly near by, or, 
perchance, they were coy and preferred 
the bull should follow them, and they 
would have an added fascination when 
he later on would overtake them. Al! 
of this is a matter of conjecture, and 
the reader, if he desires, can form his 
own conclusions. While the cows 
were leaving in more haste than ap- 
peared dignified, the boys turned their 
attention to the bull, that was a large 
animal, with antlers that were symmet- 
rical and of some forty-inch spread, as 
they appeared in the distance, several 
hundred yards away. 

When the cows disappeared the bull 
followed after one of them for a short 
distance, and was keeping back, follow- 
ing the shore line. He came perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, most of the time 
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hidden in the fringe of timber sur- 
rounding the lake, but would occasion- 
ally step out and make a survey of the 
surroundings, stop and listen. At alow 
eall from John’s horn, the moose 
turned into the timber, and the boys 
could hear him grunting as he made 
his way through the brush and trees, 
heading for the spot where he thought 
his ‘‘lady love’’ awaited his coming. 
Suddenly he stepped into the open, on 
the shore of the lake, about 150 yards 
distant, across an inlet to the lake. 
After apparently satisfying himself as 
to the location of the cow, he plunged 
into the water and made a direct line 
for the point where the boys were 
hidden. 

It was an inspiring sight as the mag- 
nificent animal came towards them, 
with head thrown up, and every move- 
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ment on the alert. Will had put on the 
old Lyman front sight, which in years 
past and on various occasions had been 
the means of successfully speeding the 
leaden messenger. When the bull was 
possibly a hundred yards off, Will 
sighted at the animal’s chest as it stood 
facing him and pressed the trigger. At 
the crack of the gun the moose made 
a great leap forward, and as he re- 
eovered from the shot, which had 


struck him fair in the chest, a second 
shot hit him rather high in the shoul- 
der, but owing to the position of the 
animal, it ranged backwards without 


doing much damage. After the second 
shot he sprang forward and came di- 
rectly towards the boys, and owing to 
the intervening bushes it was several 
seconds before Will could get in a posi- 
tion to see the animal in order to shoot 
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SMOKING OUR VENISON. 
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with any degree of accuracy. He final- 
ly found an opening through the 
bushes to the edge of the lake, and 
there was the moose, still coming di- 
rectly towards him—by this time per- 
haps some sixty yards distant. Three 
more shots were fired in rapid succes- 
sion, and these, which we afterwards 
found, all struck him in the neck, 
served to turn him, and the animal 
staggered to the shore and disappeared 
in the timber. The boys ran out to 
an old portage road, and as the animal 
crossed it, another shot dropped him. 
Will had made amends, in a measure, 
for the one that got away. His moose 
was a fine one—one that any sports- 
man might be proud of, unless he 
wished a head having antlers of record 
size. The boys returned to camp and 
told of their success, in which all of us 
took a deep interest. The next day we 
went to the spot where the moose had 
fallen and took a number of pictures, 
then removed the antlers and scalp and 
carried them to camp. 

We then had a restful time, feeling 
good that we had one trophy at least. 
There may have been some disposition 
on the part of the boys to have some 
sport at Duncan and me at our failure 
to kill any, but up to this time we had 
seen only one small bull and one cow, 
and we hoped for our inning to come 
later on. A friendly rivalry has al- 
ways existed between Will and me, 
each joining in and enjoying the suc- 
cess of the other to the fullest extent. 

It was the eighth day in camp—Oc- 
tober 10th—that Duncan and I con- 
cluded to go over to the two ponds or 
lakes on Morrison Brook. These lakes 
are about one-half a mile apart, con- 
nected by a bog or slough covered with 
dense timber, and it was at the upper 
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pond where we had seen the cow and 
Will and John had had the exciting 
experience with the bull moose some 
four days previous. We reached the 
place familiar to us and sat and called 
and listened for some half hour. Noth- 
ing seemed to be doing and we went 
back some 200 yards and took the trail 
down to the lower pond. We called 
and waited for an hour or more. 
Everything was quiet, save the occa- 
sional chirp of a bird or a distant 
woodpecker playing a tattoo upon 
some old dry spruce bough, which 
would be answered by another one off 
in the distance; but we were not hunt- 
ing woodpeckers, and while the music 
they made was not altogether discor- 
dant, it may have been unappreciated 
by us. As I sat and watched I wished 
for an old bull moose to show himself 
within shooting distance, but none 
came. 

About 4:30 we made our way back 
to the old familiar place at the Upper 
Pond. Just as we reached there we 
heard a moose in the timber some 
thirty yards off running away, but we 
could not see it and could only guess 
from the racket it made that it was a 
bull with small antlers. We took our 
stand behind a thick bunch of brush, 
only some twenty yards from where 
Will had done some rapid work four 
days before, but without success. Dun- 
ean called and we watched the other 
side of the lake fringed with some 
small spruce trees, grass and brush, out 
of which the game was accustomed to 
come down to the lake for water and 
to feed on the roots, moss, etc: 

It was a quiet scene; the sun was 
about half an hour high and in the 
stillness of the October evening we 
waited. Duncan would give an occa- 
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sional call on the horn, to represent 
the call of the female moose. Our 
woodpeckers were conspicuous by their 
absence, but in lieu some spruce grouse 
near by were flying into the trees to 
feed on the buds, and I would glance 
at them as a rest and relief from the 
constant watching of the borders of the 
lake beyond. Nothing came. I was 
growing somewhat listless from seeing 
nothing of special interest, but Duncan 
had his eyes riveted on the woods some 
300 yards distant, at the edge of the 
lake, from which he expected game, as 
Will’s moose had come from there and 
there was a trail there that indicated it 
was frequented by game coming to the 
water. The sun had almost sunk 
from sight and the shadows from the 
tall spruce trees cast into the lake to- 
ward us gave a weird setting to the 
scene. All at once Duncan pointed his 
horn in a suggestive way at the point 
he had been watching, and I knew then 
as well as I know at this moment that 
he had seen a moose. I quietly raised 
from a sitting to a half-standing posi- 
tion, and glancing cautiously over the 
bushes in front of me could discern a 
bull moose some 300 yards away stand- 
ing in the trail among the spruce trees 
watching in our direction for the sup- 
posed cow. 

I immediately lost all interest in the 
grouse and quietly sat and waited for 
the moose to come out into the open 
where I could have a fair shot at him. 
It was right almost in the identical spot 
where Will had failed to score success, 
but as I fully realized, through no fault 
of his, and I did not wish to do the 
same. Most of the time I could not see 
the moose from my low sitting posture, 
but in a whisper Duncan would indi- 
cate what the moose was doing. I oc- 
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WE CAUGHT SOME TROUT. 


casionally would straighten up to see 
for myself, since I was an interested 
party. The bull was wary and would 
not come, except now and then would 
advance a step or two and watch and 
listen. The sun had set; it was grow- 
ing dusk. The moose was in the shad- 
ows from the tall spruce trees and 
Duncan and I knew only too well that 
darkness soon would destroy all our 
chances at the animal through inability 
to see the sights on my rifle. I had 
five cartridges in my rifle—one in the 
barrel and four in the magazine—and 
realizing if I commenced to shoot that 
I should be awful busy for a few sec- 
onds, I quietly slipped one more cart- 
ridge into the magazine, fearing to add 
others, lest the click of the spring 
would seare the animal. Duncan told 
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me finally he thought it unsafe to 
await longer, since if I killed it, I must 
do so at long range, some 200 to 250 
yards, further than I had ever killed 
one before. Finally Duncan and T ex- 
changed positions, the moose had grad- 
ually, through a few steps at a time, 
reached the edge of the lake and was 
standing quite low down in the mud, 
broadside to me, drinking. I raised 
my old reliable .45-90-300 Winchester, 
that had seldom failed me during many 
former exciting experiences, rested it 
against a dry spruce sapling, and with- 
out changing my Lyman sights, took as 
deliberate aim at the old fellow as 
though I was shooting a partridge. I 
realized the distance was great, and 
aimed high allowing the bullet to drop 
and do its deadly execution. 

I held the bead high on his foreshoul- 
der and carefully pressed the trigger. 
The rifle responded and the soft-nose 
bullet sped from the muzzle of my gun 
with a velocity that meant death and 
destruction should it strike a vital spot. 
I scarcely awaited results, but as the 
bull was floundering around I worked 
the lever and fired, in all six times at 
him, threw in two more cartridges and 
at an opportune moment sent them fol- 
lowing the six that had gone on their 
deadly mission a few seconds before. 
Dunean called out that I had killed him 
or hit him, and as the moose emerged 
from the water, at the last shot, he fell 
dead. Duncan told me he saw the first 
bullet strike, and the only fear he had 
was that the moose would fall in the 
mud and water where it would be diffi- 
cult to get him out. But the great ap- 
prehension. that I had was that he 
would not fall at all. We wended our 


way around the slough, through mud, 
water and brush, which did not deter 
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us, and when we reached the old fel- 
low, death for him had set its lethean 
sail. Dunean and I shook hands, and 
to say we felt proud over our achieve- 
ment would be to express it in a mild 
way. 

It was almost dark. We only took 
a hasty glance at him and his fine ant- 
lers and started for camp, a mile and 
a half away, which we reached after 
dark. The boys had heard my shots 
and from past experience Will knew 
that something was occurring out of 
the ordinary, and they were anxiously 
awaiting our report, which they soon 
had after our arrival in camp. 

We now had two good heads and 
only awaited the morrow to take some 
pictures and bring in the scalp and 
antlers. On no previous occasion had 
we killed our two moose so soon in the 
hunt. We told Will and John that 
from the description they had given 
us of the moose Will had wounded, 
mine was the one that escaped them; 
this lent an added interest in our trip 
to the carcass the next morning to se¢ > 
and determine if we could. 

The morning following we were 
there reasonably early and the old fel- 
low lay cold in death, oblivious to the 
enticing calls of the female moose or 
the alarming reports of our Winchester 
rifles. The boys decided at once he 
was very similar, in appearance of his 
antlers, to the one that escaped Will, 
and we concluded to hold a careful 
post mortem examination. 

We saw where he had recently been 
wounded by a shot through the fleshy 
portion of the chest, cutting a small ar- 
tery, as our guides had surmised when 
following the trail of Will’s moose. In 
addition, it had been scraped by a bullet 
through the top of the nose, and a bul- 




















let of approximately .30-30 caliber had 
recently plowed through the skin along 
the back, and while we could find no 
.30-30 bullets, we felt very sure in ren- 
dering our verdict, that Will’s moose 
and mine were the same; surely a 
strange coincidence, if true, and we 
shall always have that belief. Will had 
been throwing his bullets in dangerous 
proximity to the old fellow, and the 
nature of the wounds received was not 
such as to keep the moose from going, 
and he probably had not suffered more 
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about 44 inches. We carried the trophy 
back to camp and left most of the car- 
cass for the bears, since we could not 
use it. 

Will and John again were inclined 
to make a little fun at our expense by 
claiming that the only way we could 
get a moose was by killing their 
wounded one, to which Dunean retort- 
ed that it would be much easier to get 
one, did they not wound them and 
make them more wary. 

We felt greatly pleased to honestly 
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from the wounds than from many a 
fight he had had with some other bull 
to establish the question of mastery. 
We found my supposedly first bullet 
had struck him on the front shoulder, 
breaking it and reducing the bone and 
flesh to a pulp, then had penetrated 
one lung and split apart, doing terrible 
execution. I had hit him twice in the 
neck, and out of my eight shots, struck 
him, as well as we could determine, 
five times. He had a pair of antlers 
somewhat unique with a spread of 





feel that the moose Will had wounded 
had not wandered off to die, for had 
this been the case it would have been 
our first experience in the hunting of 
moose and in the killing of about a 
dozen, where we had ever allowed any 
wounded ones to escape. 

Before I shot my moose we had de- 
cided to go the next day (Friday), all 
hands, including the cook, some eight 
miles to explore some new country 
where caribou were frequently found 
in considerable numbers. Our plans 
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were to take a tent, grub, some bed- 
ding and be gone three or four days, 
hoping we might kill a moose and 
some caribou on that side trip. The 
killing of my moose delayed our going 
one day, since we spent that much 
time bringing in the scalp and antlers. 
Up to this time the weather had been 
very dry, a rain one night being the 
only shower that had fallen for some 
time, and the thermometer we had 
showing 70 to 75 degrees above zero, 
frequently, at noon. The weather was 
so warm we lost some of our fresh 
meat, as we were not prepared to save 
it. I had always some misgivings 
about the side trip, since I knew, 
should the weather turn to rain, it 
would be very disagreeable. Will pro- 
posed that Duncan and John go as ad- 
vance couriers, and remain all night 
and report indications upon their re- 
turn. 

They left Saturday morning with 
grub and bedding to be gone two days. 
The day was dark and cloudy and 
threatened rain, and late that night 
they returned to camp having seen one 
caribou, but little sign, not enough to 
justify our leaving our comfortable 
camp, especially as we now had our two 
moose, one each, and could not legally 
shoot anything but caribou and deer. 
We had been very fortunate, having 
seen only four bulls and seven cows, 
and had got from the few bulls seen 
our limit, and were now prepared to 
take things easy, hunting deer, grouse, 
and fishing. 

It was fortunate we were, since it 
seemed that the elements were endeav- 
oring to make amends in the way of 
moisture for the exceedingly dry sum- 
mer. We could not leave camp without 


getting thoroughly wet, so we ate, slept 
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and read our magazines, even to the ad- 
vertisements, and cared but little, since 
we had our moose and were dry and 
comfortable. We were fairly well sup- 
plied with reading matter, having the 
last two numbers of Outdoor Life and 
several other popular magazines. 

The last ten days in camp we could 
do no hunting, and just waited for the 
weather to clear up, which it did not 
do. The lake was so stirred up by the 
heavy rains that we could do but little 
successful fishing, since the water was 
muddy and the waves would wash the 
shore; thus we passed the last half of 
our time in camp. 

Now, a few words as to our guides. 
My guide, Duncan Munn, a man about 


50 years of age, was to the manor born. 


He. was a farmer, lumberman, hunter, 
guide and an all-around good man, hav- 
ing been in the’ guiding business for 
some twenty years. He could imitate 
the eall of a moose to perfection and 
knew the woods thoroughly, and was 
a man of intelligence and a genial and ~ 
pleasant companion. 

Will’s guide, John A. Parks, was 
about 48 years of age. He, too, was a 
very intelligent man, was a good guide 
and handy at everything, and was al- 
ways willing to do anything that would 
contribute to our success. He had not 
had the hunting experience that my 
guide had, but was a very satisfactory 
man, and a congeniality sprang up be- 
tween him and Will, the thought of 
which will remain for years to come. 

Albert Astle, the cook, aged 38 years, 
had been with me on two former occa- 
sions and went with us by my special 
request on this trip. We found him 
painstaking, a good cook and wishing 
to please those whom he served: He 
would call us of a morning and take 

















our order for breakfast, the same as a 
restaurant chef would, and after some 
fifteen minutes, when our toilets, which 
were not very elaborate, were arranged 
and we presented ourselves at the table, 
Albert was there ‘‘with the goods,’’ all 
right, and as a rule we were not bashful 
nor backward in showing our due ap- 
preciation. 

In our larder could be found ham, 
bacon, venison, moose, grouse, trout 
and smoked salmon, eggs, tea, coffee, 
canned goods and all the usual accom- 
paniments, and when served by Albert 
all of it was appetizing. 

To anyone going to that country we 
can recommend our guides and cook. 
To them and others who contributed to 
our comfort, success and enjoyment we 
shall always feel grateful. 

In all our hunting experience in New 
Brunswick, which covers five seasons, 
and one year in the Province of Quebec, 
we have learned to admire the hardy 
people who, from their environment 
and economic conditions, have to labor 
hard for a livelihood, to support them- 
selves and families, large families being 
the rule. ‘‘Everybody works but fa- 
ther’’ does not apply to New Bruns- 
wick. There father works too—he is 
no drone. Hunting moose is an excit- 
ing sport, and when once engaged in, 
and conditions thoroughly understood, 
one gives it up reluctantly. 

We have been in the sport for six 
years, and while we might not properly 
be termed professionals, yet we are no 
novices, and this year we derived as 
much enjoyment from the hunt and 
from our success as we did the first 
season. 

At the end of seventeen days in camp 
our team came in for us, and the next 
day we started on the two days’ trip to 
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the railroad. From the long and con- 
tinuous rains the roads were very bad, 
and much of the way we waded through 
the water ankle deep, and often deeper. 
While we had killed two moose and two 
doe deer, I still was anxious for a buck, 
since in all my hunting in Canada we 
had never succeeded in getting a fine 
specimen of deer antlers. When com- 
ing out, I was walking ahead of the 
wagon with the guides, and at a turn 
in the road saw a fine buck standing 
ahead of us. I hurriedly fired, and he 
fell, and a second shot was necessary 
to hasten his death before the wagon 
would come up with us. He was a 
beautiful animal with a very symmet- 
rical set of antlers, and I felt proud of 
my success in killing him. We esti- 
mated that he weighed about 200 
pounds. 

The end of the second day we 
reached the railroad, where we received 
our mail and stayed all night, and left 
for home the next morning, where we 
arrived three days later, having been 
gone four weeks. 

We shall look back with pleasant 
memories to our 1913 hunt, and con- 
sidering the weather conditions, will al- 
ways recall it as one of our most suc- 
cessful ones in securing game. 

In the quiet of our homes we shall 
recall our experiences and remember 
those who were with us and who were 
untiring in their efforts, and ambitious 
that we should secure our trophies. 
They felt as proud as we did at our 
success. Our wish is that they and 
their families may live long and pros- 
per and be happy in their far-away 
New Brunswick homes. 

When we reached New Castle going 
into_the woods I first learned of the 
death, on June 14, 1913, of my old 
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friend and companion, A. E. Barstow 
of Ithaca, Mich. I had made his ae- 
quaintance some ten years since on a 
hunting trip to Colorado; later he vis- 
ited me at my home and he accom- 
panied me on my New Brunswick hunt 
in 1911. On that trip we underwent 
some physical hardships that may have 
hastened his death, owing to a weak 
heart. Barstow was a good hunter, a 
genial companion and a man greatly 
beloved by his relatives, neighbors and 
friends. I shall miss him and the fre- 
quent letters that he wrote me. Many 
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a time on this trip in the quiet of the 
deep New Brunswick forest, when I 
had a chance for meditation, my mind 
would revert to him and a feeling of 
deep sorrow would pervade me. Bar- 
stow was a good man. My sincere sym- 
pathy goes out to his wife, children and 
relatives. In his passing away, I am 
reminded of the lines of the poet: 


Friend after friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 
Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death, 

There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath. 





AN ALASKAN MOOSE HEAD. 


This remarkable head was secured by Mr. W. H. Case, an old resident of Alaska, while hunting on 


the Kenai Peninsula. 
specimen more particularly excels. 
in the Alaska Club of Seattle. 


It has a spread of 60 inches, but it is 
It greatly resembles in this respect the big 72-inch head that hangs 
The blades are almost double, and it 


in the massiveness of the horns that the 


has seventeen points on one side 


and nineteen on the other. Mr. Case has promised Outdoor Life a story of the hunting trip on which 


this magnificent animal was killed. 
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RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI 






TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


WM. BRENT ALTSHELER 


PART I—THE ORGANIZATION 


Upon arrival at Nairobi I proeured 
permission from Sexton’s Garage to 
pitch my tent and organize my safari 
on a vacant lot opposite the new post- 
office on Sixth Avenue. I had picked 
up a few Swahili words, but was not 
dependent on them. A friendly ac- 
quaintance had sent me two Uganda 
‘*boys,’’ and one of them understood 
English passably well and served as 
interpreter in dealing with natives of 
several different races, who also usu- 
ally understood Swahili. I had made 
up my mind to organize and conduct 
my own safari from start to finish 
without a white hunter or a white as- 
sistant. It was economical and would 
give me a better opportunity to study 
anthropology. I wanted first-hand in- 





formation about absolutely primitive 
races; also other tribes showing white 
influence—this in addition to the tro- 
phies and photographs of the chase 
which I made the trip for. 

On the German steamer going to 
Mombasa I met a number of interesting 
travelers who learned of my plans, and 
they told my room-mate to bid me a 
long farewell, as they said the chances 
were that I would not return alive. I 
did not know all of this at the time and 
failed to learn the basis of such a lu- 
gubrious prediction. I knew it was 





quite unusual for a newcomer to ven- 
ture alone into the regions of distant 
races, depending entirely on his book 
knowledge of the country and experi- 
climates only. 


It was 
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ence in ‘‘clean’’ 
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ordinarily considered inadvisable to at- 
tempt such a lonesome journey on ac- 
count of the general unreliability of 
the blacks, the danger from sickness 
and disease and likelihood of acci- 
dents from formidable wild beasts, rep- 
tiles, fording high waters, ete. As I 
was in good health and fairly well 
equipped, except as to any tropical ex- 
perience, it did not occur to me to 
seriously consider any of the objections 
urged against the plans for my trip. 
There was some fun and lots of expe- 
rience getting organized. I did not 
have to drum up help, for the natives 
soon heard of me and flocked to my 
tent. Among the early visitors were 
the picturesque Somali, black men with 
white features, followers of Mahomet. 
They were too proud to accept any- 
thing less than the position of headman 
or first gun-bearer. I had been led to 
believe that I must have a Somali head- 
man and considered no other nation- 
ality. Several applied, asking seventy- 
five rupees ($25) each per month, and 
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there remained only the decision as to 
availability. Their presumption was 
admirable. They would stride up and 
stand like bronze statues at the veran- 
dah of my tent till they could engage 
my attention. Without solicitation 
they would make suggestions to my 
‘‘boys’’ or even give them orders. It 
was sometimes difficult to repress their 
meddling. Achmet Mohamed had es- 
pecially good ‘‘chits’’ on recommenda- 
tions, and I closed with him. Another 
particularly officious Somali seemed 
much disappointed, and told Achmet 
that I had engaged him and that he 
had been working for me for three or 
four days and he told me that, if I 
would let Achmet go and employ him, 
he would serve for fifty instead of 
seventy-five rupees. His duplicity was 
characteristic of his race, I soon real- 
ized, but I took Achmet. 

Among the applicants for gun-bear- 
ers, I was favorably impressed with 
Abdalla Bakit, a Nubian, and former 
flag sergeant in the English army of 
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the Nile country, and I employed him 
at forty-five rupees ($15) a month. The 
cook and tent boy, already employed, 
were to receive thirty rupees a month 
each, two Wakamba skinners fifteen 
rupees each, second skinner also carry- 
ing a load, and nineteen porters at ten 
rupees each per month. I did not take 
an askari, or night guard, nor a sais, 
for I had no pony nor mule. I informed 
the headman that I would hold him re- 
sponsible for the safari, especially the 
porters, and generally accepted his rec- 
ommendations, but I also consulted my 
tent boy and gun-bearer about the out- 
fit. The races represented in my car- 
avan were Somali, Nubian, Uganda, 
Wakamba, Kavirondo, Menumezi, Ku- 
kuyu, Embu and Meru, the last three 
kindred races. There were two good 
features about the selection, viz., it af- 
forded me a good range for ethnolog- 
ical observation and insured a division 
through jealousy in times of trouble in 
the safari. 

My battery and ammunition had 
been selected before leaving America 
and I did not have to bother about 
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that, except that my 475 Tolley had 
not reached me from England, as con- 
tracted for, and I had to go without it. 
I had a .405 Winchester, sighted to suit, 
and our .30-caliber New Springfield, 
army rifle, with only the sights altered, 
that the battle, or open sight, would 
strike center at about 200 yards in- 
stead of about 525 yards, and the bay- 
onet lug and stocking swivel removed. 
Otherwise the gun was as used in the 
army, shooting the 150-grain, sharp- 
pointed Spitzer, nickel-plated bullet. 
The ammunition was U. S. M., Win- 
chester, Frankford arsenal and hand- 
load, including also the 220-grain soft- 
nose bullet of the two commercial 
brands. I also carried along a 12- 
gauge American double-barrel shotgun, 
shooting a 13-gauge ball and buck, four 
to a layer, especially designed by a 
friend, and my .38-caliber S. & W. re- 
volver, officer’s model, the same which 
I had always used at target practice 
and at turkey shoots up to 300 yards. 

I rented a green rot-proof tent with 
verandah and ground sheet, making 


two porter loads, with the fly and 
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poles, purchased a combination canvas 
bath and wash stand and folding table. 
I had a folding camp bed and a 714- 
point Hudson Bay blanket, purchased 
a cork mattress and used a three-leg 
folding stool given me by a friend, who 
suggested the shotgun. I gave my 
headman a white canvas tent with a fly 
and my gun-bearer shared it with him. 
The porters were provided with light 
tents of American sheeting, four or five 
blacks to a tent, and the cook and per- 
sonal boy oceupied one a little better 
than the porters’. ‘To purchase the 
usual outfit of clothing, I gave the 
headman and gun-bearer twenty-five 
rupees each, the cook and tent boy 
twenty rupees each and the porters 
each a jersey and blanket of cotton, a 
galvanized water can and a hank of 
twine. For each tent there was a cook- 
pot with a porcelain plate lid. Among 
the miscellaneous articles were axes, 
hatchets, skinning knives, a shovel or 
spade, pangas, or large knives, to cut 
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grass or to ditch the tents. The food, 
or posho, for the porters was cornmeal, 
and for the cook, tent boy, gun-bearer 
and headman, rice, sugar and tea. The 
headman got in addition ‘‘gee,’’ a low- 
grade Indian butter. For my personal 
use I took flour for bread, wheat and 
oats for porridge; also cheese while it 
lasted. Meat a-plenty I got from the 
chase, fruits and vegetables from the 
natives, except dried or evaporated 
fruit, which I took along. 

I left Nairobi with twenty-five 
blacks, not counting two or three ‘‘to- 
tos,’’ or porter boys, of whose pres- 
ence I was supposed to have no knowl- 
edge. I soon realized that I could have 
done as well with fifteen or eighteen if 
I had known enough about the business 
to ignore black suggestions. The size 
of many safaris is reckoned by the hun- 
dreds, and rarely does one fall below 
fifty. I heard of one that had twelve 
hundred—a veritable army. 

It took me exactly seven days to or- 
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ganize and to run the gauntlet of of- 
ficial red tape in Nairobi, leaving on 
the appointed day, although the game 
ranger predicted I would not, assuring 
me safaris were never known to start 
on time. Therefore I naturally felt a 
thrill of pride as I split the muddy cen- 
ter of Sixth Avenue at the head of my 
caravan, crossed Government Road and 
over Nairobi River and treked onto the 
wide velt country beyond. A big Kavi- 
rondo porter, as black as the ace of 
spades, broke forth into a wild but not 
unmusical chant, and more than a dozen 
strong voices joined in the chorus. The 
porters felt good and stood up straight 
under their sixty and seventy-pound 
loads, and the stirring scenes made the 
blood tingle in my veins. The totos felt 
the thrill and came up on a trot with 
their small loads balanced on their lit- 
tle heads and dropped into line near 
the van of the procession. The head- 
man came last with his ‘‘kiboko,’’ or 
whip, to drive the laggards and to see 
that no recreant porter gave me the 
slip. The Nube gun-bearer turned 
aside to give his wife and child a last 
farewell and followed later. A young 
American friend told me good-bye at 
the bridge and left me alone with the 
blacks and to my own resources. The 
swift wild beasts began to turn up just 
outside of Nairobi, but as the trail was 
over several miles of privately-owned 
plains, my rifles were not uncased till 
camp was reached in the afternoon. 
PART Il.—HUNTING ON ATHI RIVER. 
It was a great relief to shake the 
dust, or mud, of Nairobi, where my 
hand was not off my purse ten minutes 
during the day. The blacks were eter- 
nally after something more. The trail 
was across an open plateau and the 
country fine, not unlike parts of Wyo- 
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ming. Headed east toward Donio Sa- 
buk, a low mountain, I pass Kukuyu 
banana patches, enter tall grass, pass 
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a dairy with a mud house and note a 
white woman, automobile, big tin bath, 
and a child. Nairobi river is a freshet, 
and I cross on a porter’s shoulders. 
The peculiarities of the blacks interest 
me. The Somali headman is picturesque 
with a marabout feather stuck under 
the band of his narrow-brim hat, and 
the Nubian gun-bearer has a curious 
nickel-plated whistle dangling from 
his belt. Big pewter safety pins are 
popular with the porters, as also are 
broad or ornamented belts, fancy water 
bottles and rawhide sandals _ with 
strings of the same material oddly 
knotted. These hang from the belt or 
are stuck into the load till needed to 
protect the bare feet from the sharp 
rocks. 

We cross Nairobi River the third 
time, some of the porters jumping with 
the loads on their heads, others walk- 
ing a pole bridge, and two old fellows 
requiring assistance. After passing a 
Kukuyu home, camp is pitched the first 
evening out, at 4 p. m., near the river. 
Half a dozen boys stretch my tent and 
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run a ditch about it while others bring 
wood and water. I make two expo- 
sures with my Graflex and write up my 
notes as herewith given, feeling free 
and easy with plenty of servants about. 
The country is rolling, with granite 
outcroppings, showing volcanic influ- 
ence, thick and heavy grass, scattered 
thorn trees and numerous anthills high 
as a man. Here and there is a large 
ranch with extensive herds of cattle 
and goats. Birds of luxuriant and 
gaily-colored plumage flit about and 
utter subdued notes. 

My sleep was so sound that I did not 
hear the lion roar, which the boys told 
me about in the morning. I took break- 
fast in the open, of porridge, fruit, 
bread, butter and an egg, while the por- 
ters took down the tent, chased a big 
rat from under the ground sheet and 
hustled a toad from my clothes box. 
‘‘Funga!’’ cried the headman as he 
flourished the ‘‘kiboko’’ meaningly, 
and porters hurriedly lashed their 
loads and started with the whistle at 
6:45, one quarter of an hour ahead of 
the time I had fixed. There were bus- 
tard, geese, doves, yellow birds, long- 


tail birds and others I didn’t know; 
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fifty kongoni and two ostrich. After 
crossing a farm of very black, gluey 
soil I counted twenty-four kongoni in 
one bunch and about 100 in another, 
and, near, an ostrich. Toward the 
Wakamba hills the kongoni were seen 
by the hundreds, and I didn’t try to 
count them. We passed through grass 
waving over our heads and numerous 
ticks dropped on my clothes. I kept at 
the head of the caravan with field 
glasses in hand, enjoying the great nat- 
ural zoological gardens. The gun- 
bearer heard hippopotomi and pointed 
out hyena spoor. I saw two wart- 
hogs and hundreds of kongoni across 
the river. The plains were like a great 
field of golden millet. My eyes were 
attracted to two bright-colored Thomp- 
son gazelles with lateral stripes and, at 
a distance, were twenty-six more, two 
playing like children. Everywhere in 
the foreground, background and on the 
skyline were the kongoni, with high 
shoulders and long faces, leaping in the 
ajr. Five waterbuck, females, with 
straight backs, showed up near the 
river, and close by were more ‘‘tom- 
mies.”’ , 

Here I stop to replace my heavy 
































boots with a pair of American moceca- 
sins, which the blacks unhesitatingly 
condemn. Their ‘‘educated’’ idea of 
footwear is heavy uppers, thick soles, 
heel-plates and hob-nails. The mirage, 
near midday, is heavy and plays many 
tricks, twisting out of shape eleven 
tommies, one a good buck. Zebra show 
up in a big herd of kongoni; also two 
gnu, or wildebeest, and about fifty 
tommies. ‘‘Pofu!’’ cry a half dozen 
lusty voices in a chorus, and four eland 
trot majestically across the plains. 
About thirty waterbuck, closely massed 
on some rocks across the river, watch 
the caravan as it passes. To the right, 
on the other side, I note a male water- 
buck, with a good head, seven wart- 
hogs in one family; twelve waterbuck, 
including one male, three zebra; more 
tommies, waterbuck and kongoni, and 
the first impala, with beautiful horns, 
shaped like a lyre. We reach a clay 
land with numerous ant hillocks, usu- 
ally surmounted by the ubiquitous 
kongoni. A steinbuck darts out of 
cover and in again. 

We come to the Athi River, bankful 
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and brown as chocolate, racing through 
a deep, rocky gorge. Porters come to 
take me over, but I strip, give them my 
clothes and bathe with the blacks. The 
water is cool and refreshing, no croco- 
diles being in sight. After dressing, I 
photograph the porters, who gingerly 
feel their way as they carry their 
heavy loads safely across the river. 
Camp is pitched on the river at 2 p. m. 
The mercury is 110° in the sun, but I 
do not feel tired, hot, thirsty nor 
hungry, though lunch on _ bananas, 
bread, butter and cheese. At 4 p. m. 
the last porters come into camp with 
the headman and I get ready to hunt 
for the pot, as the blacks want meat 
to go with their cornmeal mush. Ac- 
eompanied by my gun-bearer and three 
porters I sally forth in quest of game, 
and see impala, tommies and kongoni, 
all very wild. Out of seven shots, run- 
ning or at long range, there are but 
two hits and no meat. The bright light 
and newness of the surroundings puzzle 
me a little, and there is not much ela- 
tion in my first day’s shooting in 
Africa. 
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Returning to camp empty-handed, a 
Kukuyu porter comes to my tent with 
a pain in his chest, and I give him a 
‘‘Tjivingstone Arouser,’’ which, al- 
though striking below the mark, I tell 
Read Froissart’s 


him will cure him. 
Chronicles and retire. 
The next morning early the mercury 
registers 62°, the Kukuyu is better, 
breakfast at 6:15 and start out with 
gunbearer and five porters and bag an 
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impala with the .30 pointed bullet, 
which makes a very large exit, at 
eighty-three yards. The gun-bearer, 
with the assistance of the porters, take 
off the head with the cape and the 
meat, which two porters return with to 
camp. Am pleased to find dead an im- 
pala which I had shot the day before at 
an estimated distance of 200 yards. 
The Spitzer bullet had penetrated the 
flank and hip, leaving a very ugly 
wound, but it had run 








IMPALA AND FIRST GUN-BEARDR. 


half a mile before 
dropping. Two more 
porters carry the tro- 
phy back. 


Five female water- 
buck soon turn up; 
also zebra, baboon and 
kongoni. In the bot- 
tom I count about 100 
impala in one _ band 
and nearby are a dozen 
waterbuck, with male 
and young. I hit a 
kongoni, but lose it, 
and stalk a Grant ga- 
zelle, but a kongoni 
gives the alarm from 
an ant hillock and the 
Grant gets away. A 
wart-hog dashes by, 
and three running shots 
miss, and all the game 
within hearing, inelud- 
ing kongoni, Grant, 
tommy, waterbuek and 
impala scamper. I see 
something in a dead- 
water which the gun- 
bearer says is a 
‘‘erock.’’ At 11 a. m. 
the sun waxes very hot, 
the game is quite wild, 
and we return to camp, 
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COMMON ZEBRA AND GUN-BEARERS. 


which is lively; porters and totos busy 
cooking or drying fresh impala meat 
and the Wakamba ‘‘fundi,’’ or skin- 
ners, clearing the skins and skulls and 
singing merrily. After lunch and siesta, 
my tent boy, who belongs to one of the 
Christian missions in Uganda, comes for 
assistance in understanding an English 
version of ‘‘Cinderella.’’ I explain to 
him in English, with now and then a 
Swahili word when needed. Among the 
boy’s treasures are a Bible in Uganda, 
a gilt-framed mirror and a long shirt, 
which he wears, with ample tails flap- 
ping in the breeze. 

By 3:30 p. m. the moving air takes 
the edge off the heat, and I go up the 
river with two rifles, .30 Springfield 
and a .405, and see five Chanler’s reed- 
buck, a steinbuck, some waterbuck and 
bag a kongoni with five shots, four of 
them effective. The noise arouses a 
magnificent waterbuck which swims 
the river to safety. I note a band of 
about 200 impala on a hillside and in a 
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ravine, or donga, I procure a doe reed- 
buek, which the gun-bearer fishes out 


of an overgrown hole, into which she 
falls after receiving four or five shots, 


some of them at about 200 yards. The 
sharp-pointed bullets had gone through 
the slender body, leaving small and 
clean-cut exits, there being insufficient 
resistance to get the best results from 
the .30 army bullet, as in the larger 
game. 

Returning to camp, my tent boy has 
a hot bath ready, pulls off my clothes 
and picks the ticks from them. Fires 
are soon blazing brightly in front of 
every tent, and the porters chatter like 
monkeys and sing merrily, for there’s 
plenty of fresh meat in camp, three 
kinds from four careases. After read- 
ing by the lantern, I think of home, and 
fall asleep, with the blacks jabbering 
away and laughing. Now and then the 
plaintive howl of a hyena comes from 
afar. 
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A TAOS (N.M.) FLOUR MILL. 


The dark object above is a cow-hide receptacle for the wheat 
(called a hopper), held by four braces. The grains drop very slow- 
ly between two round stones below—the lower one stationary and 
the upper one revolving. Run by water power, the hopper being 
filled in the evening and the machinery. set in motion. In the 
morning it is all ground.—Photograph by F. J. Francis. 





















































SOME OF OUR BIG GAME ANIMALS 


ADDISON M. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “‘TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA,” ETC. 


Pursuant to the request of the ap Tia 
editor of Outdoor Life for an ar- | 4a | 
ticle describing wild animals, I | ger ag. 727) 
shall reply with a hope that it | 
may correct some of the opinions . : 
that have been formed by a false || YE 
education that is too often sent 
forth by inexperienced hunters 
and news reporters. The danger 
of man being attacked by wild My 4 
animals is not nearly so great as |p f- 
is generally supposed. The aver- | | | 

: 





age ridiculous statements regard- 
ing their furious dispositions are 
generally as false as a _ recent é 
statement in a book of a dog kill- 
ing a bear. No dog that ever 
walked on legs could kill a wol- ; 
verine, much less a full-grown fig 
bear. ‘ 
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The Alaska grizzlies are often (BPE T PF PLE 5 eee 
found variously colored. The \@=) 2 ) bal dae > : 
white-tip ends of the long hair on f 
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their necks, shoulders and backs |p % FF 

give forth a silvery-colored tinge —_—=—= ~ ae: oe Fok, laa 8 
: a al ‘aot hiker Baye i * ne ee pt ; 

that causes them to be designated le — - ae ¥ 

as silvertip grizzlies. One writer ~ — — 

has said that we have no grizzlies ALASKA BROWN BEAR IN NEW YORK 

7 : ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 

in Alaska, but only brown and 

cinnamon bears, while another has The few brown bears I have killed 


made the statement that Alaska posses- have been brown silvertips. The aver- 
ses cinnamon, black, silvertips and griz- age brown, blue, yellow and silvertip 
zlies. As silvertips and grizzlies are are color distinctions applied to grizzly 
the same, the ridiculousness of the bears. The small grizzly, known as the 
above statement is apparent. While I glacier bear of the North, is not always 
have not encountered any cinnamon small, and neither is his color always 
bears in Alaska, I have been told that blue, but often he is of a yellowish, or 
they are to be found on the islands in cream color, and as he lives on the buds 
the southeastern part. of willow and alders that grow on the 
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glacier moraines, he is generally a 
stunted little fellow that takes on color 
reflections of his surroundings to some 
extent, and in July, August and Sep- 
tember he carries a chip on his shoulder 
and dares anyone to knock it off, or in 
other words, he is most always ready 
for a ‘‘secrap.”’ 

The high shoulder blades and the 
long hair on the top of the shoulders 
cause the grizzlies to appear as hump- 
shouldered. The claws of a cub grizzly 
are longer than those of a full-grown 
black bear. The American black bear 
readily climbs trees, but the grizzly sel- 
dom attempts such a thing, and then 
only on large spreading oaks or leaning 
trees. There are black silvertips as 
well as brown, and I have seen a bear 
with cubs of both colors. It is seldom 


one sees a bear with three cubs, but the 
man who would attempt to take one 


from its mother would necessarily need 
a headboard to tell his friends about it. 

Xiven the grizzly is governed by 
moods, and the one that runs away to- 
day may fight tomorrow. One should 
not rush onto a bear that is eating meat 
or on one when there are cubs in the 
vicinity. We do not individualize 
enough when describing wild animals, 
and a man who has happened to have 
all bears run from him is too liable to 
say that they will not attack man. This, 
however, would be an unreasonable 
statement from an unreasonabie man, 
as there are too many recorded in- 
stances where men have lost their lives 
from an unprovoked attack of grizzly 
bears. My experiences can not apply 
to others who have met different griz- 
zlies and under different circumstances. 
However, one should not make an asser- 
tion unless it is sufficiently backed up 
by incidents that can be easily proven. 
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Robert Hoffman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
when hunting along the shore of Klu- 
tena Lake, in Alaska, in August, 1898, 
was attacked by a grizzly that was not 
even wounded, and before the man 
could shoot, he was knocked to the 
ground and his jaw was broken in five 
places, which caused his death. An- 
other man, during the same summer, 
was walking unarmed along the bank 
of Copper River and he was attacked 
by a bear and died from the injuries 
received. A man, in Sierra Valley, Cal., 
was attacked by a bear, in 1876. This 
man was unarmed, with the exception 
of a large hunting knife, but the men 
who ran to his assistance discovered 
that he had used the knife to good ad- 
vantage, as they found both man and 
bear dead, but not cold. I was knocked 
senseless and my rifle was thrown 
about fifteen feet by a grizzly, in Cal- 
ifornia, in 1884. This bear had not 
been wounded or shot at. The bear 
ran over me and escaped, but I carry 
his sear marks today. No one was wit- 
ness to this, but there are those who 
know of the occurrence. It is prob- 
able that one hundred men have been 
killed by the Pacific Coast grizzly, and 
yet but seldom do they appear in a 
fighting mood. 

Telling children that bears will eat 
them is a false teaching, as they do not 
eat human bodies when there is any 
other thing to devour. There is a cer- 
tain principle in a bear that commands 
a respect from hunters, and that is they 
never lie in wait for you, and neither 
will they attack one when he is asleep. 
I have been tracked by them, and the 
next morning I discovered their tracks 
around my bed and in the ashes of my 
extinguished campfire, and when my 
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camp was thus inspected I was perfect- 
ly safe from being disturbed. 

The Pacific Coast grizzly, that has 
roamed from Alaska to Mexico, is about 
as large as two average Rocky Moun- 
tain grizzlies. I have known their 
skins to measure more than fourteen 
feet in length, from nose to tail, and I 
fully believe that some of them have 
weighed as much as a ton. However, 
the heaviest one I know, the weighing 
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The grizzly, when found in places 
that are unfrequented by man, and 
thus unacquainted with the danger of 
such an encounter with man’s 
proved weapons, are generally more 
dangerous. When a man first invades 
the haunts of bear those animals are 
liable to track him about, evidently try- 
ing to ascertain what the man is, and 
when fully satisfied he is liable to leave 
for other localities, while the little 


im- 








THE BIG SKIN WAS TAKEN FROM A BEAR, THE CLAIMED WEIGHT OF WHICH WAS 1,200 LBS. 


of which can be verified, weighed 1,200 
pounds, without the blood, and L. L. 
Bales and others who did the weighing 
stated that this bear was not fat, and 
could easily have weighed 1,600 pounds 


if in fat condition. This bear meas- 
ured twelve feet in Jength, and this 
justifies the probability of the exist- 
ence of one measuring more than four- 
teen feet, and weighing as much as 
2,000 pounds. 


black bear is liable to hang around and 
endeavor to familiarize himself with 
the man’s supplies. Really, there is no 
harm in the little black bear, unless cor- 
nered and driven to fight to defend 
himself, or in defense of their young. 
If they have been raised near a cabin 
occupied by oné who has not offered 
to harm them, the black bears will be- 
come remarkably tame, and they have 
been known to enter a cabin, when un- 
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occupied, and search for sugar and 
other desirable foods. 

Some grizzlies do a lot of rooting 
when digging wild parsnip and other 
tubers, and become rather blunt-nosed 
and appear ‘‘dishfaced’’ and are some- 
times referred to as the hog-nosed, and 
also the dishfaced grizzly. The white 
ring around the cub’s neck generally 
disappears later in life, but often a 
white spot remains on the breast, and 
sometimes a white spot is seen on their 
front heads, and such are generally 
called the bald-faced grizzly. 

The man who goes North and shoots 
grizzlies when they first emerge from 
their dens has nothing to brag about, 
as those semi-animated brutes at that 
time and for several days after are so 
dormant that it is probable, when in 
deep snow, that they could be killed 
with an ax. 

WOLVES. 


Wolves, unless in large and hungry 
packs, are afraid of man, yet a large 
wolf will, when wounded, sometimes of- 
fer to fight. I once found the body of 
a man that had lost his life several 
weeks before from exposure, and 
wolves had beaten a trail around the 
body, but besides snapping at the 
clothing, as a few shreds indicated, 
they had not disturbed the body. I do 
not attempt to assume that extremely 
hungry wolves would not have eaten 
the body, yet their snapping at the 
clothing indicated fear. I have shot a 
wolf from my bed the next morning 
after he had, no doubt, been prowling 
around all night. I have approached 
within close range of where the howl- 
ing appeared to indicate that a baker’s 
dozen were serenading, and although I 
alternately advanced and retreated as 
if fearing them, they remained in the 
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shadow of the trees and could not be 
induced to attack or come out in the 
moonlight, and these were Alaska 
gray wolves, too. Hungry wolves have, 
no doubt, followea travelers for the 
food they were carrying, and the trav- 
elers assumed that they were after 
their persons. While my experience 
with wolves would not justify the loss 
of a minute’s sleep, yet I should apply 
to myself the same rule that I demand 
of others, and that is, there is too much 
evidence of persons having been at- 
tacked by them for me to deny, but I 
do claim that such attacks are very 
exceptional. Wolves worry large an- 
imals, such as moose, and thus weaken 
them by preventing them from eating, 
and in their weakened conditions the 
wolves easily accomplish the killing by 
first cutting the hamstrings. 
THE AMERICAN CAT. 

Mountain lions or any of the panther 
specie will not come near man even at 
night time. That is the general rule, 
and it has not been broken to my cer- 
tain knowledge during a life spent 
mostly in countries frequented by 
them. However, there may be in- 
stances unknown to me of them having 
attacked a man, but their disposition 
makes them cowardly. Mr. Henry 
Muir of Willits, Cal., when a boy, killed 
two panthers with a baseball bat. They 
were in poor flesh and probably not 
full grown, yet it would be insanity to 
assume that a man could kill a full- 
grown and strong panther if he was in 
fighting mood, as they can easily 
spring more than thirty feet, and the 
impact could not be avoided by a man 
with a club. They can tear a dog in 
two with one movement. Their food is 
principally deer meat. ‘Mountain lions 
are to be found in vicinities where deer 




















range, and they probably kill more 
deer than are killed by man. They will 
come within thirty steps of a camp, and 
I have heard them snarling when eat- 
ing on bones that near to camp. They 
will, no doubt, quietly steal away with 
small children, but are by nature too 
cowardly to attack man. One once 
sprang into a yard and picked a child 
up by its clothing, but when the mother 
came rushing out, and screaming, the 
child was dropped and the panther es- 
eaped. I knew of a cougar that killed 
a yearling colt and carried it six hun- 
dred yards on its back, and in such a 
way that the colt never touched the 
ground. This fellow was shot by a 
trap gun the following night. These 
kind have very large and strong ham- 
strings and can carry a great weight. 
I have had a screaming panther to fol- 
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low me for six miles because I had a 
ham of fresh venison tied behind my 
saddle, and I believe if one should go 
to sleep with fresh meat under his 
head, a panther might be induced to 
jump upon him. 


THE CANADIAN LYNX AND AMERICAN 
BOBCAT. 


The lynx is more of a tiger kind and 
is really braver and more liable to at- 
tack than is the panther, and during 
copulating periods he cuts some won- 
derful capers. I have known of one 
stopping a six-horse team in the road 
and refusing to leave until the driver 
got out of the wagon and pelted him 
with rocks. I have kicked numbers of 
them out of trees to be killed by dogs, 
and never knew one to offer to fight, 
yet for me to deny that they do not 
would be unreasonable and ridiculous, 
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as there is too much evidence of them 
having done so. I doubt if one ever 
jumped on a man, but they have been 
known to have often attacked women 
and children. 

Mrs. Wright, now living in Kingman, 
Ariz., when a girl had a desperate ex- 
perience with a lynx that had attacked 
her 6-year-old brother while he was 
playing in the yard of a mountain 
ranch. The lynx had jumped on the 
child’s back, and in the seuffle the boy 


called for help. Mrs. Wright finally 


succeeded, after being badly scratched 
and bitten, in choking the animal to 
death. The boy is now a man, and car- 
ries the scars that were inflicted by the 
lynx. 

Mr. J. A. Carrow, now living at 
Kingman, can give instances of six chil- 
dren having been killed in Arizona by 
lynx. A woman, while milking in a 
corral, near San Diego, Cal., in 1869, 
was attacked by a lynx. One of Mr. 
Balanger’s daughters was attacked by 
a bobeat in San Luis Obispo County, 
Cal., in 1884, and Mrs. Julie Holloway, 
now living near Bakersfield, Cal., was 
similiarly attacked and sueceeded in 
killing it with a rock in one hand while 
holding it with the other. 

A dog can easily kill a lynx if expe- 
rienced, but a lynx can whip half a 
dozen inexperienced dogs. 

A hunter should never shoot a cat in 
the body, as he is liable to prove the 
existence of the proverbially nine lives, 
and if of the panther kind is very liable 
to kill a dog or two. Their skull is 
easily penetrated, even with a .22-cal- 
iber bullet, so there is no excuse for 
shooting them in the body. The Ca- 
nadian lynx, especially those in Alaska, 
are about twice as large as the common 
bobeat farther south. 
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THE FOX. 

That the California fox ean climb 
trees has been proven to my satisfac- 
tion. I once doubted their ability to 
ascend any but leaning trees or those 
with spreading limbs, but I finally 
found that my hounds treed them 
where the trees were straight and it 
was forty feet to the first limb. 

THE WOLVERINE. 

A wolverine is a very peculiar and 
vicious animal, and the name of skunk 
bear is properly applied. He is built 
on the plan of a weasel, but larger, and 
he possesses the same scent of aristoc- 
racy. The wolverine is a long-bodied 
animal, with two short legs on each 
end, and travels by jumps and does not 
single step, like most other animals. 
His flesh is composed of hard, blue 
muscle, his head is of a bulldog pattern, 
his eyes are large and brown and his 
teeth are long and sharp. He weighs 
fifty pounds and less, but makes it up 
in fighting ability, and his presence 
will cause a whole pack of wolves to 
slink over a hill and leave a carcass, 
however tempting the morsel may be. 
The wolverine is very sly, unless em- 
boldened by eating meat, and then he 
reluctantly leaves what he considers 
his personal property. 

THE PORCUPINE. 

The poreupine is a harmless vege- 
tarian, slow to act and generally lives 
on bark of trees. He can be killed with 
a club, and although his meat is not 
generally relished, yet he furnishes life- 
saving food to the wandering pioneers 
who have lost all their food and guns. 
Never attempt to skin a porky unless 
having first thrown him into a blazing 
fire and burned off his quills and hair. 
Then he can be scraped as clean as a 


pig. 

















THE MOOSE. 

The long, lanky, hump-shouldered 
and long-headed moose is the most 
ugly in looks as well as disposition, of 
all the American split-hoofs. He lives 
principally on browse. The hunter 
who hunts with the wind will find only 
tracks of the moose, as his long nose 
scents danger from afar. He is a fre- 
quenter of the shady places and the 
swamp lands. His long, split hoofs en- 
able him to cross over soft ground, 
which would be impossible to a horse. 
He often measures as much as six feet 
from hoof to top of shoulder. -He is 
remarkably smooth of limb, with no 
knotty or bulging muscles to become 
bound and tired, and consequently a 
frightened moose may, when not at- 
tracted by a female, trot off as much as 
150 miles without stopping. The skin 
of the moose is tough and makes good, 
light leather; and the meat is strength- 
ening and much like beef. A _ bull 
moose is dangerous in rutting season, 
especially if wounded, and will readily 
attack man at close quarters. 


THE AMERICAN CARIBOU, OR WILD 
REINDEER. 


As a meat producer, the caribou is 
the most valuable asset of the North. 
He is easily fattened, adapted to cold 
climates and could be domesticated. 
They make a rounded, split-hoofed 
track, similar to that of a 2-year-old bo- 
vine. Both maie and female have long, 
sprangly horns, and they feed in wide, 
scattering herds, but in one general di- 
rection. They have the inquisitiveness 
of the antelope, as well as the same 
kind of hair, and the meat of a fat 
caribou has no superior and can be 
equaled only by that of the mountain 
sheep. Like the elk, they will not 
flinch when shot, and they will run but 
a short distance when chased by a dog. 
When lonely they will feed with 
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horses. The female is much smaller 
than the male, which, when fat, weighs 
about 500 pounds. 

THE DEER. 

A deer will often watch a hunter if 
unobserved, and while doing so will 
not move a muscle. Any man who has 
experienced the pleading action of a 
deer running to him for protection 
from pursuing dogs, if he possesses a 
spark of kindness in his soul, will never 
hunt deer with hounds. The fawn of 
the deer kind are easily domesticated, 
but as they are browsers they are very 
destructive to fruit trees. Very seldom 
does a deer recover from a wound and 
probably more die from wounds than 
are secured by hunters. A deer will 
run quite often as much as seventy 
yards when shot squarely through the 
heart. A broadside shot at a deer, or 
all animals, is most affected if directed 
to the top shoulder blades, as then they 
drop as suddenly as if shot in the brain, 
and obviates the necessity of tracking. 

The female deer that is found with 
horns is a freak. The deer, excepting 
the hog, is the rattlesnake’s most dead- 
ly enemy. A deer will watch around a 
snake for some time, awaiting for him 
to coil, and then by jumping upon the 
snake and bounding away soon accom- 
plishes the complete butchering of his 
snakeship. Novices at hunting have, 
when watching a deer waiting for an 
opportunity to kill a snake, falsely at- 
tributed his action as being caused 
from the charm of the reptile. 

ANTELOPE. 

Both antelope and caribou can be 
flagged, because of their inquisitive 
disposition. The meat of the antelope 
is blood red, and the tallow is very 
hard, thus enabling them to withstand 
the heat of the desert plain. They, un- 
like the deer, moose or caribou, travel 
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closely in herds, and when frightened 
often bunch when running. They in- 
sist on running in a certain chosen di- 
rection and in doing so it is difficult 
to cause them to deviate. They are ex- 
tremely timid and when annoyed by 
hunters or range riders they refuse to 
mate, and are destined to early extinc- 
tion. They inhabit the level plains and 
rolling hills. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP AND GOAT. 


About the only reason for calling the 
- mountain sheep a sheep is because he 
wears a sheep horn. They inhabit the 
high and rough places, where they can 
avoid wolves by running to the steep 
cliffs. They follow below the snow in 
the fall, even down to the level bot- 
toms, but as soon as snow has covered 
the lowlands they return directly to the 
mountain tops, where they find shelter 
from the wind among the cliffs, and 
where the wind clears the gray moss 
of snow. In Alaska they are very poor 
in flesh in springtime and very fat in 
the fall of the year. The mountain 
goat has similar traits. When the hair 
of the goat is long it is difficult to kill 
him, as the hair wads around a bullet. 
The meat of the goat is not valued as 
highly as that of the sheep, yet a 
young and fat goat is delicious. A goat 
can see a man farther than any animal 
I have ever hunted. When hunting 
sheep or goat one should first climb to 
a point directly above them, and of 
course, unobserved, and when the goat 
or sheep are startled they will look 
down and ascend directly to the dan- 
ger, and like antelope, they are persist- 
ent in following their chosen direction 
to the advantage of the hunter. It is 
almost impossible to get within gun- 
shot of either sheep or goat by climbing 
up below them. 
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THE HYDROPHOBIA SKUNK. 

I, for one, have more fear of the 
skunk than of the rattler. The rock, or 
spotted skunk,- often termed as the hy- 
drophobia skunk, will deliberately 
walk onto your bed and lay right hold 
of your hand or face and generally 
hangs on until torn loose. I have not 
personally known of any one recover- 
ing from the bite of those little skunks. 
I can mention several instances of per- 
sons having been bitten by them and 
all have died with the usual and sad 
affliction of madness. 

A man, sleeping on the bank of the 
Verde River, in Arizona, was bitten on 
the nose, and it required both hands to 
tear the skunk loose, and within a few 
days this man died in great agony from 
the encounter. One should never go 
camping without a faithful dog, as he 
protects one from all such dangers. 

THE RATTLESNAKE. 

The bite of a rattler. unless penetrat- 
ing an artery, is not necessarily fatal. 
The limb should be tightly corded 
above the wound, and then, after caus- 
ing the wound to freely bleed, the poi- 
son can be drawn out by placing the 
mouth of a bottle over it while a match 
is burning inside the bottle and thus 
causing the necessary suction. Fire, 
also, destroys the poison, as it is nearly 
pure oxygen. The poison also runs to 
hotter flesh than that in which it is 
located, and a good remedy is to kill a 
chicken or most any fowl and tear it 
open and place it over the wound. We 
once applied three chickens to the heel 
of a boy who was bitten and the two 
first ones applied readily turned green, 
but the third one failed to do so, and 
the boy never suffered from the effects 
of the bite. 

The little son of Mr. James Cox, 
then living near Bakersfield, was bit- 
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ten by a rattler and he cured himself 
by applying burning matches to the 
wound, as I had previously told him to 
do in such a ease. I have killed the ef- 
fects of the poison in horses by burn- 
ing the wound quickly after the horse 
was bitten. 

I do not desire to provoke discus- 
sion, but am aware that many persons 
delight in expressing doubts about the 
truth of any statement simply because 
they have not had similar experiences. 
As my time is so occupied as to prevent 
my attention being directed to oppo- 
nents, and as this is probably the last 
article I shall ever write on the in- 
eluded subjects, I shall leave it to 
eampfire friends, who have had sim- 
ilar experiences, to defend my state- 
ments, especially those that come un- 
der the head of 

OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Quail, during seasons of drouth 
such as occasionally occur in Cali- 
fornia, do not mate, but fly in flocks 
all summer, apparently aware that 
there could be no seed food for the lit- 
tle ones. 

2. Seorpions do not bite, but sting, 
and their sting is not so hurtful or poi- 
sonous as that of a yellow jacket. 

3. The gila monster, so much ma- 
ligned, is a sluggish lizard whose 
movements are so slow that it is a mys- 
tery to me how he manages to exist. 

4. There are no reptiles, skunks or 
poisonous berries or vines north of 60 
degrees lat. 

5. The muzzle of a gun should al- 
ways be pointed downward, and a gun, 
loaded or unloaded, should never, un- 
der any circumstances, be held on a 
level. A fool throwing a load into a 
gun when held on a level is endanger- 
ing anyone who happens to be in range 
and line. 

6. The man who insists on hunting 
with a cocked gun should be placed in 
an insane asylum. 
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7. No one should fire at an object 
without first ascertaining what the ob- 
ject is. 

8. It is a moral crime to kill and 
waste the meat that should be jerked or 
given to Indians or others who are in 
need of it. 


9. All split-hoofed animals should 
be hung with tail downward to skin 
easily. 

10. To instantly kill an animal it 
should be shot at a point where two 
opposite lines cross that have been 
mentally drawn from its eyes to its 
ears. It would be well to teach some 
of the above in the schools and to the 
Boy Scouts. 


In conclusion, I shall ask the reader 
to excuse me for digressing from the 
subject of the hunted to that of the 
hunter. I wish to say that the man 
who poses as a great slaughterer of 
game is a criminal and proud of it. No 
true hunter uselessly kills and wastes 
the meat just for the sport of killing, 
and there is no record of Boone or 
Crockett, Carson or Roosevelt ever hav- 
ing killed hundreds of wild animals 
just for the sport of killing and allow- 
ing the meat to decay. 

We have had game slaughterers 
from the day of the buffalo to the pres- 
ent, styling themselves as sportsmen 
while befouling the atmosphere with 
their presence as well as the decaying 
eareases of uselessly-slaughtered ani- 
mals. We have had them in Alaska as 
well as on the MeMillan River in Can- 
ada, and when both prospectors and 
Indians were in the country and de- 
pending on the wild meat for their ex- 
istence. I hope to see the day when he 
who kills and leaves good meat to de- 
eay will be considered as a criminal 
and so-treated. 

My best wishes are with you, your 
magazine, and to all lovers of the old 
campfire and the breath of freedom. 

















AN ENCOUNTER WITH A BIG 


ELEPHANT 


“BAGHEERA’ 


The author is an Englishman who has hunted extensively in India and Africa and who 


feels proud of the fact that he has many blood relations in America. 


He has hunted big 


game in Wyoming and New Brunswick and expects soon to renew a further pursuit of the 


sport in this country.—Editor. 


*‘Jota nahin mara, Hazoor — he has 
not killed the buffalow, your honor. I 
think he must have gone visiting else- 
where, but will surely return in two or 
three days. Sahib, he has absolutely 
no fear of man or beast.’’ Thus did 
old Thakur Das, dried and weazened, 
with eyes like shiny boot buttons, de- 
liver himself. He was as keen as 
mustard, untiring, and with the heart 
of a lion; but withal, with a very 
wholesome respect for His Majesty, 
‘*Stripes,’’ of whom he was Very care- 
ful not to speak irreverently nor even 
mention by name. 

Apropos of this, it needs very little 
acquaintance with Mr. Stripes to give 
you a very great opinion of him; his 
strength is so prodigious and the latent 
activity in that loose, limpy, disjointed 
looking body of his is so appalling. No 
wonder the dwellers in the jungle treat 
him with respect, and gan’ their own 
gait and let him gan’ his, nor grudge 
him a meal or two from their herds as 
long as he keeps to cattle-lifting only. 
I have even known them to allow him 
to dwell in their very midst, a most 
domesticated tiger, and take continual 
toll from the herds, like the big fish 
among the little fishes in the pool, but 
uct a finger would be lifted to assist 
you to gather him to his forefathers, 
lest his wrath should descend on th2ir 
families and flocks unto the third aad 
fourth generation. There is a good deal 





in this, for one tiger is better than sev- 
eral tigers, and when one has once es- 
tablished himself on a claim, no other 
tiger is going to jump that claim with: 
out a lot of fur flying. 

But that is another story altogether 
and brings me back to where I started, 
and this was with the idea of relating 
of a pachyderm hunt, which developed 
from an off day. Somehow or other, 
one always drifts round to my lord the 
tiger. Thakur Dass relieved himself of 
the above speech of his life one sultry 
evening in June, in a vast, almost vir- 
gin forest in Chota Nagpur. This is 
some step from Denver, Colo., so suf- 
fice it to say that on the map of India 
it is near the Mahunnuddy River, near 
Keonjur, and not a great distance from 
Caleutta as the crow flies. It is a little 
backwater which has so far escaped the 
eye and gun of the shikari and where 
there is much game if you are here in 
the right season and you know where 
to look for it, such, for instance, as the 
gaur, the so-called bison, one of the 
most magnificent. animals that walks 
the earth, and that can hold his own 
for appearance with the lordly moose; 
the lowly (but only in looks) buffalo, 
a most wily and vicious rascal; tigers 
galore, all man-eaters, more or less; 
sambhur, cheetal, bear, panther, kakar, 
four-horned antelope, the diminutive 
house deer, nilghai, and some birds, 


fishes and reptiles. A rather delectable 
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spot this, take it all round. Last, but 
certainly not least, my lord, the ele- 
phant at times convoys his illustrious 
and ponderous presence to these for- 
ests and will gobble up a village and 
make a savory of the scant crops, va- 
ried with a little playful football with 
the inhabitants and the cattle, to ‘‘keep 
his trunk in,’’ so to speak. 

Well, as our friend Stripes had evi- 
dently moved out of the forest for a 
bit, we decided to make a trek in the 
morning about eight miles to a distant 
hiJl (it was all hills); but this was a 
small mountain by name Hathi Burn, 
where bison were said to abound. Hav- 
ing had no luck with bison, I was in 
agreement, and we decided on an early 
start, with some local bowmen and 
spearmen. (The inhabitants still have 
to trust to the bow and the arrow for 
their food and protection.) This was 
quite a primitive place, where the 
white man was still a great curiosity. 
Nailers they are, too, with their bows. 

Next morning early about 3:30 a. m., 
the party started forth, six or eight 
bowmen, two shikaris, a Bengali clerk, 
who acted as interpreter, as the lan- 
guage spoken is like that of monkeys 
and birds—a timid, peaceful man, but 
who proved the staunchest of the lot. 
T , who was with me, took the an- 
cient one with him and pushed off later 
in another direction where there were 
supposed to be bison. 

We got along fairly well till day- 
break, when the first delay was caused 
by a golden auriole exposing itself, and 
after a chase it was brought to bag by 
one of the bowmen, plucked and car- 
ried the rest of the day by a string tied 
to its leg, a sorry and pathetic spec- 
tacle. 

These delays were unavoidable, as 
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the hunting instinct is so strongly in- 
grained that it is useless trying to stop 
them. Anything and everything living 
is game, and therefore to be pursued, 
slain and eaten. 

Their next diversion was a small 
tree shrew, a rat-like beast with a 
pointed nose. He dashed up a tree and 
took refuge in a hole. They immediate- 
ly cut down the tree, and as it fell, out 
jumped the quarry, and up another tree 
into another hole. This tree followed 
the fate of the other, and again the 
shrew leaped out and took refuge in an- 
other tree. When three trees had been 
felled and I saw no chance of getting 
on, I ventured the suggestion that they 
should stuff the next hole with some 
grass before they cut down the tree. 
They thought this a splendid idea, and 
put it into execution at once, cut down 
the tree, and the bag was increased by 
one shrew. Often I think of that hunt 
and what a mean trick I played on that 
shrew. 

But as time was precious and the 
sun was hot, I think I was justified, as 
they would never have left it, and I 
believe they would still have been hunt- 
ing that shrew, hoary and grey-headed, 
ever struggling on with a trail of felled 
timber stretching behind for miles, and 
the shrew still just one tree ahead of 
them. 

These doughty bowmen hunt bigger 
game in a later season, and regularly 
kill sambhur and even bison. They col- 
lect in hundreds and form a big line 
and kill everything that gets up; a stag 
will have fifty arrows in him as he 
springs from his bed, and the rest is 
easy. When of an economical turn of 
mind, they kill their bison by ambush- 
ing them; loosing a poisoned arrow as 
the great ox goes for his morning drink 

















and then following the stricken beast 
till he dies in three to four days. The 
poison but adds ginger to the meat and 
does them no harm. This is business 
hunting; the other is sport. 

One more deviation from the trail, 
Mr. Editor: As we had been going 
now some three hours and had not cov- 
ered half a mile, I endeavored to find 
what a mile was in this country, as 
their ideas and mine seemed to differ 
considerably, and it varies greatly in 
this country; generally from one to 
two miles. Thus it is measured here: 
The man I asked stepped to the nearest 
tree and plucked therefrom a branch. 
‘*“When these leaves wither,’’ quoth he, 
“‘then is a kos (a mile) ;’’ and any kind 
of a shoot did, as long as it had leaves 
on it. It is well to carry your house 
and stores with you. 

To continue, fortunately nothing liv- 
ing appeared again, and we got nearer 
our hill. As we were preparing to as- 
cend, we came suddenly on the perfect- 
ly fresh track of a big elephant. He, 
or she, could not have been more than 
an hour ahead of us; the track was 
very distinct and nothing had been over 
it on the game track we were following. 
An elephant track looks for all the 
world as if someone had been banging 
a large tree stump on the ground as 
they went along; it is quite unique and 
ean belong to nothing else except a 
tame elephant. We had a council of 
war at once. No elephant had been in 
the forest for months; that the local 
men swore to, but there were elephants 
some sixty miles away, and one big 
tuske rogue had been doing vast dam- 
age some thirty miles away, destroying 
villages and killing men and cattle— 
an elephant with a very black record. 
Could it be he? Was he proclaimed? 
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Certainly he had not been there for 
five months. We decided to continue, 
as the bison ground was ahead of us, 
and there was the possibility of seeing 
Mr. Hathi en route. It should be men- 
tioned before we get any further that 
unless an elephant is a proclaimed 
rogue, ‘‘connecting’’ with him is a 
crime and finable to the tune of 2,000 
rupees, a sum equal to $700. It is more 
in some districts and less in others. 
This fine prevents the indiscriminate 
shooting of elephants whom _ the 
‘‘sport’’ meets on the road. You may 
shoot in self-protection, or if attacked. 
Any trophies are also forfeited. 

I looked on this turn of affairs as 
rather a calamity, as I had heard of no 
price on any elephant’s head in the dis- 
trict, and he would ruin any chance of 
bison being in the vicinity, so I soundly 
cursed him, or her, and we went on, 
with eyes skinned for a sight of this 
troublesome beast. You, my dear Me- 
Guire, who have only seen Hathi in the 
z00, Will probably say, ‘‘ Why, the man 
must be blind if he can’t see a beast as 
big as all outdoors, at least five miles 
off.’’ But the jungle elephant is very 
different to the dark-skinned, well- 
washed animal of the circus. In his 
natural haunts he is just a green sort 
of khaki color and generally covered 
with dust, as they are always throwing 
earth and twigs over themselves to 
shoo off the flies and other critters 
Then, when he is standing in the for- 
est, his body is up in the shadow of the 
trees and his great legs look for all the 
world like trees themselves, and as he 
stands pretty still he is most difficult 
to see. For we came quite suddenly on 
him (he was a ‘‘he’’), and he saw us 
almost at the same time as we saw him. 
It is rather creepy work, still-hunt- 
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ing a beast with a track as big as the 
end of a sack of wheat, and his size, 
when you do come on him, is discon- 
certing. You are expecting something 
big, but not quite so vast. My bowmen 
had one look at him (that was quite 
enough) and fled, or rather vanished, 
would better describe it, leaving me 
and the faithful baboo to bear the 
brunt — the baboo because he had no 
knowledge of what he was in for; I, 
because I felt that I could not have run 
fast enough to have done any good. 
Though the gun bearers were not 
equal to the strain and disappeared, 
we were fortunately not unarmed. 

I had my single .400 Jeffery, and the 
trusty Bengali had my double-bar- 
relled, eight-bore, weighing sixteen 
pounds—a mighty cannon, which I had 
not yet fired nor had I any intention 
of doing if it could be avoided. We 
were fortunately in fairly thick forest, 
and our friend, though only about 
eighty yards away, could not see us 
clearly. He certainly did not look very 
friendly, distinctly the reverse; but I 
thought that this might be only side, 
or a pure mannerism on his part. He 
was a grand beast, with one immense 
tusk, the other evidently broken off. 

After much searching I recovered 
one of the aboriginees from a tree near 
by, the most fearless of them, the local 
shikari, and assured him there was no 
immediate danger, and that an ele- 
phant, unless aroused, is usually a do- 
cile and timid beast. ‘‘That’s all you 
know about it,’’ says he. ‘*‘Whyhi to 
hi!’’ That is, ‘‘He, the he Khun wal- 
lah Katle-karnewallah,’’ ete.,  ete., 
meaning ‘‘the murderer, the blood tak- 
er, the evil one; he it is who destroyed 
our houses, killed our men, women and 
children. Huzoor, Huzoor, shoot him, 


kill him, destroy him, the evil one him- 
self. Let me go; he will surely kill me 
and all of us!’’ I restrained him, and 
by means of the interpreter, learned 
slowly from this faint-hearted hunter 
of game and a friend of his who joined 
us from an adjacent tree when he found 
things not so black as they had first 
looked, that the elephant had a pretty 
black record, and the men were pos- 
itive about it being him. I could not 
find out from them if he was a ‘‘pro- 
claimed,’’ and I had no news of him 
when I came into the district. That 
2,000 rupees stuck in my throat, and 
though urged to shoot, I refrained and 
waited to watch events. I prayed for 
him to take the aggressive, and he cer- 
tainly looked ready for any mischief. 
It didn’t take long for him to make up 
his mind. After looking around for us 
for some time he advanced to the at- 
tack, with his trunk raised. We re- 
mained discreetly hidden behind trees 
whilst the bowmen again fled. This 
game of hide and seek went on for 
some time. Every time the Hathi saw 
a movement he made a short charge, 
and the only thing to do was to remain 
quite still; but the position was serious, 
as we were fairly entangled and could 
not move without being charged by the 
elephant. 

This began to pall after a time, and 
as we could not extricate ourselves, I 
began to feel justified in laying him 
out, 2,000 rupees or no 2,000 rupees. 
One of us was marked to hand in his 
checks if he could have gotten a fair 
chance at us. I considered the cost. 
I was but a very poorly paid servant of 
the sirkar (government) — not that I 
am a highly paid one now; far from it! 
and I considered the harrowing tale 
which would save me, and decided in 
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favor of the latter, as I could give him 
a pretty black record. What I did 
want was the fine tusk he carried, and 
the other trophies, such as his feet, tail, 
ete. So I waited a favorable oppor- 
tunity to open the ball with the .400. 
The battery consisted of a double 8- 
bore, a double 12, the single .400 (a 
new purchase, but which had behaved 
itself very well in a bout with three 
bears a few days back), and an old but 
trusty friend, a .256 Mannlicher, which 
had been on many a trip with me. 
Finally, after one of his short charges, 
he stood sideways to me at about 
eighty yards, listening to some noise in 
the jungle. There was a small, deep 
nullah (a dry water course) just in 
front of me, and I felt that the moment 
had arrived, with a certain degree of 
safety in case of a bad shot and a 
charge. I let go at him at the most 
vulnerable spot I could think of, which 
was the triangle made by the ear, eye 
and ‘‘hump.’’ This is in books very 
theoretical, and a certainty, according 
to the aforesaid books. But ‘‘there’s 
many a slip,’’ and just as I fired he 
turned his head, and the bullet struck 
him just behind the ear. Down he went 
and lay there kicking his great legs 
and blowing like a grampus. I cheered 
—feebly, it is true—for I was not cer- 
tain of him, and I wanted to rush in 
and stand with one foot on the fallen 
mountain and be photographed, but I 
wasn’t dead keen, until I was quite 
sure of the mountain; and he looked 
rather alive. This surmise was correct, 
for he suddenly arose and did a record 
in our direction. ,I believe I ought to 
bave fired at his feet, according to the 
book, but it is wonderful how book 
learning forsakes one at a critical mo- 
ment. I waited for him, having 
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changed over to the double 12, which I 
felt sure of. When he arrived at the 
nallah’s edge I gave him two in the 
forehead, and it was strange to see the 
two round holes appear in the head and 
no cffect therefrom. The heavy steel- 
tipped bullets might have been flies for 
all the result they showed. I guess his 
head was aching some from the other 
knock he had had. Well, I seized the 
eight-bore and braced up for the kick, 
and gave him both barrels in the same 
place. He went down, base over apex, 
into the nullah with a terrific crash. 
It was like an earthquake, and I am 
sure the New York seismograph must 
have it on record. He fell on his head 
and broke the tip of his tusk, but he 
was up again almost at once as merry 
as ever, and tried to climb up the side 
of the nullah to me; but it was too 
steep and stony, and he was weak. I 
never want to meet anything looking 
like he did. 

It would have been the chance of a 
lifetime for a camera, but, alas! I did 
not possess such a thing. What was 
troubling me most was how on earth to- 
kill him. I took another shot at ten 
yards with the .400, which knocked him 
down, but he got up again immediately 
and I was at my wit’s end to know 
what to do. Finding his brain was out 
of the question. I thought I would see 
if I could find his heart. Where it was 
I had not the slightest idea; it was like 
shooting at a hay stack on the chance 
of hitting a sparrow roosting in it. So 
I walked round him to his nearside and 
selected the spot where I thought the 
heart might be, put up the eight-bore 
and fired both barrels of the big gun 
into his mighty side. Both bullets 
went in at almost the same hole, and to 
my unutterable relief and astonish- 
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ment, with a great sigh, the mountain- 
ous beast collapsed on the ground, and 
never moved again. 

As I stood and looked at the fallen 
giant, I cannot say that I was over 
pleased at the morning’s work, though 
full of joy at getting such a trophy. 
That fine weighed heavily on my mind, 
and I did not see how I was going to 
prove the necessity of shooting him. 
However, his record was so bad that I 
cheered up, and the sight of the men 
kicking and abusing him and cursing 
him and his relations reassured me. I 
stopped the defiling of the dead mon- 
ster as they had had little enough to 
do in the final scene, and as we had 
nothing but a pocket knife and some 
arrow heads and axes with heads about 
two inches long amongst the party with 
which to extract the tusk, we left him 
lying there, as it was not likely that 
there was anyone in the forest who 
would ‘‘lift’’ him. We went on to look 
at the bison ground and found that 
they had been to a small pool that 
morning and that they had evidently 
moved off at the sound of the fusillade. 

On the way back into camp we had 
a look at the dead monarch, and my 
conscience smote me. I must confess 
it very often does nowadays. I think 
nearly all hunters have the feeling 
sometime or other. There was so much 
life in this case, and this immense inert 
mass brought it home most vividly to 
The devastation he had made and 
the murder he had committed, how- 
ever, consoled me, and the big tusk if 
I could keep it! 

When I got back to camp I found 
T——— there. He looked very hard at 
me and then said, ‘‘You’ve shot an 
elephant!’’ 

I said, ‘‘Go on; how do you know?”’ 


me. 
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“‘T saw his tracks and heard the 
racket,’’ he replied. ‘‘I thought at 
first you were having a tussle with 
an old bull (bison) and was working 
round to you, when we came on the 
fresh elephant tracks.’’ 

So I told him of the deed, and we 
arranged to go and collect the trophies 
in the morning. 

The story books say, ‘‘Having shot 
the elephant and been photographed, 
you cut out the tusks, remove the feet 
and other trophies,’’ and so on—so 
simple; as easy as skinning a jack 
rabbit! 

We started off early next morning 
with a large’ party bearing a crosscut 
saw and many axes and knives. T—— 
was running a concern for rail ties and 
timbers, so annexed one of his saws. 
On arrival we found that the heat had 
already begun the work of decomposi- 
tion, and consequently we had pros- 
pects of a bright and appetizing morn- 
ing before us. After a consultation we 
decided to cut off his head first, whilst 
the others carried out side shows, such 
as cutting off his feet, tail, ete. At first 
we could get nothing to make any im- 
pression on the hide until I got a trusty 
old knife to work and the long, flat 
arrow heads some of the men had. 
These latter are soft iron and take a 
good cutting edge. The saw refused to 
look at the skin, so we had to cut it 
away and saw and cut alternately. 
After what seemed hours we got the 
head off and left a wall of red meat 
about six feet high. Then we sawed 
the skull in half and then again trans- 
versely. In the head we found three 
old bullets, all native made, souvenirs 
of old encounters. The broken tusk 
was very thick, but quite deformed, 
and on examination we discovered an 




















old iron-hammered bullet imbedded in 
the tusk, which may have broken it 
originally many years back and stopped 
all further growth as regards length. 

It was a beautiful piece of ivory and 
was quite solid with no nerve hollow. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
we hacked and cut and finally loaded 
up the carriers and the cart and started 
off back to camp in the middle of the 
day. The carcass was a sorry sight, 
and the jungle must have reeked for 
months afterwards, until the rains 
finally disintegrated it The big tusk 
taped 6 feet 5 inches and weighed just 
92 pounds. I reported the death of the 
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rogue to the provincial headquarters, 
together with his history, gave the 
names of some witnesses and said he 
had two tusks, and appropriated the 
big one, until I heard what the autho- 
rities had to say about it. Two months 
afterward they merely wrote back and 
said that as he had a bad character, I 
had done well in destroying him, and 
in recognition I might keep one of the 
tusks, whichever I liked; the other to 
be sent to the Diwan of the state in 
which he was shot. I ‘‘chose’’ one 
tusk and sent the other off to the 
Diwan. I leave to you to guess which 
tusk you think I chose. 
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A MOUNTAIN LION TREED IN COLORADO. 


A scene on the upper White River, famous as a deer and elk country before the seasons on 
mes. 











TROUT FISHING IN COLORADO 


A. L. MOFFAT 





When a man once be- 
come possessed with an in- 
fatuation for the sport of 
the fisherman it generally 
lasts from youth till old 
age incapacitates him. In 
the days of his youth, 
when he proudly marched 
home with two sunfish and 
a bullhead, caught with 
the aid of a willow branch, 
a piece of twine and a 
clumsy hook baited with a 
worm, there seemed to his 
youthful mind nothing 
greater to be accomplished 
in the field of angling. He 
had matched his skill and 
cunning against that of 
the fish, and won. It is 
that spirit of conquest— 
eall it what you will— 
which impels him in later 
years to seek new tri- 
umphs with the rod and 
line. Faney may incline 
him to the rough sport of 
ocean fishing, where he 
may: engage in a wrestling 
match with the mighty tarpon or the 
husky and hungry bluefish and their 
numerous relatives, which bite and fight 
with a fierceness that is indeed truly 
thrilling, but if he wishes to match wits 
with a fish that is a cunning, wary and 
resourceful fighter, let him tackle that 
king of small game fish, King Trout, 
and he will find a foe worthy of his 
best efforts. 

No section of the country affords a 
more inviting field for the trout fisher- 


man than the state of Colorado, with its 
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RAPIDS IN THE BLACK CANON OF THE GUNNISON. 


hundreds of miles of small creeks and 
rivers which go tumbling through the 
great cafions of the Rocky Mountains. 
These streams which are fed by the 
melting snows of the mountains are 
filled with all the different species of 
trout, which thrive in the clear, cold 
water, and when cooked have a flavor 
not excelled by trout caught in any 
other part of the world. In the early 
days the native Rocky Mountain trout 
was. the only species caught in these 
waters, but man has planted the Eastern 


























brook, Scotch Loch Leven, German and 
the beautiful rainbow, all of which 
thrive and grow to enormous size and 
seem to acquire additional qualities of 
gameness. As a rough-and-tumble fighter 
the Rocky Mountain trout is in a class 
by himself, and for cunning and clear- 
headed cussedness he hasn’t an equal 
anywhere on earth—especially the rain- 
bow. 

When the fishing season opens, on 
June 1, everybody, it seems, goes fishing 
in Colorado, and thousands of men and 
women are at the sport till the close of 
the season in the fall. The rivers most 
frequented are the Gunnison, Rio 
Grande, Platte, Bear, White and many 
others of lesser importance, but the 
favorite stream for years has been the 
Gunnison, located in the central-south- 
ern part of the state. On its banks each 
year may be found enthusiastic fisher- 
men from all parts of the world, for as 
soon as a man has become infatuated 
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with the sport and follows it with all 
the enthusiasm of a specialist in some 
branch of seience, he will sooner or later 
wend his way to the Gunnison river, 
which is claimed by many fishermen to 
be the most ideal trout stream in the 
world. It rises from the many little 
brooks that go tumbling down the moun- 
tains near Marshall Pass, and for fifty 
miles this noble stream flows through 
canons until it reaches the Black Canon 
of the Gunnison, one of the most pictur- 
esque cafons in the Great West. It is 
a stream composed entirely of melted 
snow water which stands at a tempera- 
ture of 50° in summer and flows at a 
speed of about twelve miles an hour. 
It has an average width of 250 feet and 
a depth of twelve feet. The bottom is 
composed of round stones from the size 
of pebbles to boulders, and there is 
practically no weeds or grass in its 
shallow places, while the banks are 
comparatively free from brush and wil- 
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A GOOD PLACE 


TO HOOK A BIG TROUT. 
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VIEW OF GUNNISON RIVER ABOVE BLACK 
CANON. 






































lows. Those intolerable nuisances, the 
pesky mosquito and the black fly, are 
seldom seen, for there are few natural 
places for them to breed in, and the 
fisherman has little or no trouble from 
these pests, which are so plentiful in 
other localities. 

The sunfish and bullhead artist of 
other localities who imagines that he is 
an expert as an angler meets with a gen- 
uine surprise when he tries to capture 
King Trout of the Gunnison. After he 
has thrashed that beautiful stream for a 
couple of days with scarcely a’ rise to 
his credit he begins to realize that he is 
engaged in an expert pastime. He real- 
izes also that he has to have all the 
proper ‘‘workin’ tools’’ in addition to 
experience and skill, to capture the most 
stupid trout living in its waters. When 
he has become thoroughly discouraged 
and is ready to attribute his ill luck to 
any one of a dozen adverse conditions, 
but rarely to his lack of skill and in- 
experience, his conceit suffers a terrible 
shock when he watches an old expert at 
work. When the bumptious amateur 
has witnessed the old expert capture a 
dozen beautiful rainbows in the very 
places he has tried to lure them without 
getting a single strike, he is willing to 
admit that angling for trout in the Gun- 
nison river is quite a different proposi- 
tion from catching catfish in a mill- 
pond or little brook trout in a ten-foot 
brook. If the amateur possesses the 
true spirit of the sportsman he will prob- 
ably graduate from the kindergarten 
class at the close of the first season,, and 
when he arrives the following season he 
will undoubtedly have the satisfaction of 
filling his creel whenever he wishes, and 
will experience, more genuine, thrilling 
sport in landing one two-pound rainbow 
than he would get in catching a hun- 
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dred little brook trout in a_ ten-foot 
stream, or a cartload of catfish. 

Old experts have declared that the 
Gunnison trout has gore fastidious 
whims about his diet than any trout 
that swims. When he wants willow 
flies, he wants them, and no other kind 








A HALF-HOUR’S CATCH BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


will tempt him, and when he has a fancy 
for some fantastic sort of fly that hap- 
pens to be fluttering over the water he 
wants that particular morsel and no 
other will appease his peculiar taste, and 
there'is no use trying to persuade him 
that he does not know his own mind, as 
a lot of fishermen found out to their 
great surprise last summer. 

~Some half-dozen fishermen happened 
to meet one afternoon at a cozy little 
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CURRECANTI NEEDLE, 
CANON. 


2,500 FEET HIGH, 


spot in one of the cafions and all had 
the same story to tell of hard luck. Not 
one had a trout, and but few could re- 
port having had a strike. The question 
regarding the proper kind of fly to use 
came up, naturally, and after compar- 
ing notes it was found that about all 
the different kinds of flies possessed by 
the party had been tried without suc- 
cess. One of the party asserted that if 
he had a fly with a golden body, gray 
wings and the whole plentifully cov- 
ered with red hairs, he felt sure of suc- 
cess. He had a fly of a similar descrip- 
tion but minus the profuse supply of 
red hairs. Judge Jones, of Chicago— 





IN THE BLACK 
DEEP POOLS WHERE THE BIG RAINBOWS LIVE. 
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which isn’t his name— 
was a member of the 
party. The judge was the 
proud possessor of a 
beautiful set of red whisk- 
ers, and one of the party 
suggested that the judge 
supply the red hairs. He 
Was game, and supplied 
the red hairs, and a fly 
was soon made with the 
aid of the judge’s red 
whiskers. The party were 
sitting on the bank of the 
river and directly oppo- 
site a long, deep pool on 
the opposite side, which 
all knew to be excellent 
water for some big ones. 
As the chap with the red- 
haired fly waded out in 
the stream he was the tar- 
get for all sorts of gibes, 
but he was firm in his 
faith, and after reaching 
the proper place, he cast 
his fly skillfully in the 
rapids above the pool. At 
the second cast a big rain- 
bow grabbed it and was soon landed. At 
the first cast on the second trial a still 
bigger one grabbed it savagely and 
was landed all right. Then there was 
an immediate stampede for the judge’s 
whiskers. The judge was game and 
supplied all with red whiskers enough 
to make a fly, stipulating only that he 
should have a fly made for himself, 
as he was not an expert in the art. 
When all were supplied it was not 
long before they were pulling in big 
rainbows, Loch Levens, Germans and 
natives as fast as they could be brought 
to the landing net, and all returned to 
camp with full creels. But the 
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judge’s whiskers were a sight, and 
such a shock to his wife when she saw 
him that she came mighty near having 
a fit of hysterics, for they had been 
trimmed with a pocket-knife. 

The amateur angler in the Gunnison 
frequently meets with a surprise when 
he accidentally hooks a big one and he 
generally furnishes plenty of fun and 
excitement for his companions. Last 
summer a jolly party of Germans were 
stopping at a resort a few miles above 
the Black Cafion. Among them was a 
big, fat German, who insisted that it was 
all a useless waste of energy to wade 
the stream and cast a fly for hours when 
the same result could be accomplished 
by sitting still. He used to sit for hours 
on a small suspension foot-bridge which 
spanned the stream opposite the resort 
and occasionally he would land a small 
fish—after which he would drain a bot- 
tle of beer in honor of the achievement. 
One afternoon he was in his usual place 
on the foot-bridge, sitting on the planks 
with his feet dangling about twenty feet 
above the stream. He always ran out 
ali the line on his reel, and, when cau- 
tioned not to do so, as he was likely to 
lose his line should a big rainbow hap- 
pen to take his hook, he ridiculed the 
idea, and insisted that he could take care 
of any rainbow that swam the Gunnison. 
The guests who were lounging on the 
lawn about the cottage were suddenly 
startled by a mighty splash and terrific 
yell for help. Looking towards the 
bridge they saw the big German swim- 
ming for shore in about ten feet of wa- 
ter. As soon as he was able to get on 
his feet he attempted to relate his ex- 
perience in hroken English and German, 
which no one could understand, but the 
situation was cleared as he pointed fran- 
tically down stream and his rod was seen 





to be darting about the river, towed by 
what was evidently a monstrous rain- 
bow. Several of the amused onlookers 
started down the stream, bent on secur- 
ing the rod, and the fish, if possible. 
About a quarter of a mile down stream 
the rod became wedged between two 
boulders, but when they reached it the 
line was broken and the trout gone. The 
German was modest enough to admit 























HOW THE LADIES DRESS TO ENGAGE IN THE 
SPORT. 


that the big fish did not pull him off 
the bridge, and explained his fall by 
reason of having fallen in a doze, and as 
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the fish gave him such a sudden jerk the 
rod went from his grasp, and in his en- 
deavor to reach for it he fell from the 
bridge. What was the actual size of that 
trout will never be known, and no one 
could ever tell from the German’s de- 
scription of the event, for that fish grew 
in size and weight every time he related 
the story. If you want to hear a Gun- 
nison trout story that is a classic just 
drop in at Gottlieb X’s saloon on X 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., and ask him if 
he ever fished for trout in the Gunnison 
river. 

While the fishing in the Gunnison 
above the Black Cajion is excellent, and 
many large fish are caught in its waters, 
it is in the cafion that the largest are 
found. Some years ago a rainbow was 
secured that tipped the scales, when 
caught, at exactly twelve pounds, and a 
two or three-pound trout is an ordinary- 
sized fish to be caught there. As the 
Gunnison enters the Black Cafion its 
waters go tumbling and dashing over 
great boulders, only to emerge again 
into deep pools and then goes dashing on 
again for a distance of about fourteen 
miles through this marvelous*cafion, the 
walls of which tower above the river bed 
in some places about 2,500 feet, and the 
angler who seeks King Trout there has 
to undergo many perils to achieve suc- 
eess. But when he is successful he is 
amply rewarded for his perilous sport. 

Big Mike, the Terror of the Black 
Cafion, roams the waters of the cafion 
for the full fourteen miles. Big Mike is 
claimed by many to be a mythical rain- 
bow, and by others he is as positively as- 
serted to be a fierce, fighting reality. 
Seores claim to have hooked him, but he 
always breaks the strongest tackle and 
escapes. The most marvelous stories are 
related by those who claim to have had 
an encounter with him, and, if some of 
them are to be believed, he is about as 
fierce a fighter as a man-eating shark. 
All who enter the Black Cafion with rod 
and line have a secret hope of landing 
Big Mike, and many a man who has a 
reputation for veracity at home but who 
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has the misfortune to tumble down over 
the rocks, break his rod, lose his line and 
bruise himself up badly, will come back 
to camp and solemnly swear that he 
met his misfortune while engaging in 
a battle with Big Mike. Some day Big 
Mike will meet his fate, if he is a real- 
ity, and when he does, there ought to 
be found a thousand fish-hooks in his 
capacious mouth. 

How many tons of trout are taken 
from the Gunnison river each season is 
not known, but the amount is enormous. 
To the credit of the State Game and Fish 
Commission, this enormous drain does 
not materially diminish the amount of 
fish, for each year millions of fry are 
planted in its waters, and one of the fin- 
est trout-fishing streams in the world is 
thus kept in condition for all who de- 
light in one of the most thrilling as well 
as healthful sports that man ean engage 
in. Not only man, but woman, too, for 
the sport is enjoyed by scores of women 
and many of them are as expert anglers 
as the men. 

Come to Colorado, you tommycod, tar- 
pon, bass, blue, cat and sunfish war- 
riors, and engage in a battle with an 
opponent worthy of your highest skill, 
intelligence and cunning; come to 
Colorado, you brutal fish butchers, 
who slaughter by foul and unsports- 
manlike methods, and meet King Trout 
in a fair and honorable battle, and all 
of you will swear that he is a master 
of cunning and strategy, a courageous 
warrior, a veritable Napoleon of the 
water and an Apollo in form and 
beauty. Come to Colorado, you weary, 
jaded toilers of the busy centers of 
industry and business, and forget all 
your cares; bask in her wealth of glo- 
rious sunshine, tramp over her majestic 
mountains, wander through her won- 
drous canons and gaze upon the marvel- 
ous works of nature in her thousand fan- 
tastic forms. Then, and only then, will 
you find that health and energy which 
Dr. Nature gives, as no other physician 
ean, to the weary and depressed, and 
King Trout will furnish the fun. 

















CAMPING IN THE BIG BASIN 


GEORGE H. STIPP 


About the tamest kind of camping 
that could be imagined, outside of 
camping in one’s own back yard, is 
probably camping in the ‘‘Big Basin,’’ 

r ‘‘California Redwood Park,’’ as it is 
officially called. This locality, never- 
theless, is one boasting not only many 
beauty attractions, but also many 
things of interest to the mind that 
soars a bit higher than a bottle of beer 
and a can of sardines. 


erater of an immense voleano which is 
the sea coast in Santa 
and whose activity took 
thousands 


situated 
Cruz County 
place many 
terior to any historie records of man; 
and, second, the presence there of the 
largest redwood trees in the world (out- 
side of the groves of sequoia gigantea 
in the Sierras) whose growth began un- 
known ages ago. 

The rim of this crater 


near 


of years an- 








California Redwood 
ark is an area of some 
15,000 acres belonging to 


the State of California 
and under control of a 




















(2a) Governor’s camp. 


state commission. Recent- 
ly Congress voted to in- 
crease the area by a large 
additional grant of land. 
Within the legal confines 
of the park is located the 
“Big Basin,’’ which is 
noted for two things in 











ean be easily traced in its 
entirety, and its outline 
has been plainly shown in 
some remarkable photo- 
graphs made by Andrew 
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(3a) Camp by Basin. 


P. Hill, an expert photog- 
rapher and president of 
the Sempervirens Club of 
California, whose special 
mission, in conjunction 
with the state commission, 
is the fostering care and 
preservation of this great 











chief: first, it derives its 
name from the fact that 
it is an extinct basin-like 
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SCENES IN 
The upper picture shows 
feet in height. 


lower center view shows the growth of the big trees in a canyon. 

This view was taken near Mount Hermon. The 
“Govern or’s 
The view at the right shows the author’s camp in the Big Basin. 
Mark 8S. Whittle, is seated on a small log by the campfire. 


may be seen the traii coming up the canyon. 
the left shows the Governor’s cabin in the 
ered at the postoffice. 


Father of the forest— 
Big Basin. 


(4a) Big 


“THE BIG BASIN” OF 


“The Father of the Forest,’’ 
The young man on the knee of the tree gives an idea o 


natural playground. 
To reach the interior of 


trees. this basin requires climb- 


THE CALIFORNIA REDWOOD PARK 


one of the largest trees in the Big Basin, 385 

f its circular dimensions. The 

two farthermost trees 

view at 

irls are gath- 
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Between the 


Camp,” in the Big Basin. The g 
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ing over the rim at an elevation of 
1,500 to 2,000 feet and a road journey 
of about twelve miles from Boulder 
Creek, the nearest railway station. By 
trail, however, the trip may be made 
in about eight miles. In this basin many 
of the great giants of the primeval for- 
est may be seen and studied. A camp 
known as ‘‘Governor’s Camp”’ is located 
at a convenient point and there tents 
may be pitched or rough redwood cab- 
ins rented by the sojourner. Many peo- 
ple are taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for a convenient outing and dur- 
ing the summer the camp is well stocked 
with human beings bent on finding 
pleasure in the wild. It is a wild, how- 
ever, where hardship is virtually un- 
known. Fishing may be indulged in in 
season but the game is protected by state 
law at all seasons. Even the thieving 
"coon may steal one’s grub under cover 
of darkness with impunity, and, need- 
less to say, Mr. ’Coon waxeth fat in this 
land of plenty and protection. 

It would prove a dull story to tell the 
details of a recent camping trip made by 
my nephew (a lad of fifteen years) and 
myself to this delectable spot for our sen- 
sational experiences were nil. The worst 
we did was to sleep on the cold, cold 
ground, keep the campfire burning 0’ 
nights, cook our grub over the campfire, 
visit the creeks, falls and glens, trail 
through the deeply shaded forest of big 
trees and undergrowth through whose 
umbrageous coverlid the sun’s rays rare- 
ly penetrate, and dream of scalping ‘‘in- 
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jins.’’ The boy did the dreaming and I 
kept the fire burning. He had all the 
.22 popguns, Bowie knives, Smith & 
Wesson revolvers and scalping tools— 
and I cooked the beans and cleaned the 
kettles. The nearest we got to bears was 
the bear stories which our good friend, 
Enoch White, an old-time timber cruiser 
of the Northwest, told when he dropped 
into our camp one evening about dusk. 
Perhaps these were forthcoming because 
of the few homely courtesies we were 
able, in our primitive life, to show him, 
such as the use of our sky-parlor, which 
his well-trained, eagle eye sought as a 
good place to sleep because of the bed of 
leaves which nature had kindly garnered 
there. 

I’d hate to spoil the history of our 
very ladylike camp-meeting in the Big 
Basin, by trying to repeat some of those 
automatic, hair-curling tales of Friend 
White, who could surely tell some tales 
and that without straining a muscle. 
Moreover, I am told he has a daughter 
who is some story teller, albeit she pre- | 
sides over the sacred and punctilious pre- 
cincts of the schoolroom and lays prior 
claim for personal and pecuniary reasons 
to all the tales Dad is able to conjure. 

Perhaps it is enough to say we had a 
‘real nice time’’ and escaped without a 
scratch and nothing worse than a pain in 
the pit of the stomach when our grub 
ran low. The boy is now happily back 
at school, ‘‘dogging’’ it over other kids 
who did not have a chance to ‘‘ fight red- 
skins’’ nor catch frogs. 
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No. 22—Education 


The object of this talk is frankly to ex- 
tend the circulation of outdoor books and 
magazines, and especially of magazines. If 
you don’t like the magazine in which this 
article appears—Outdoor Life—then buy, 
read and preach the gospel of some other 
outdoor magazine, not for the sake of the 
magazine, but for your own sake, the sake 
of your young and mate, and of your neigh- 
bor. The reasons for all this we will give 
before we are done, but right here I want 
to say that I have nothing against the or- 
dinary magazines, the ones that deal large- 
ly with love and reform, dress patterns and 
adventure. They are all right, and do 
their part, but we Americans, mentally at 
least, are too much a hothouse people, and 
need fresh air, especially in our reading. 

Then, too, it is doubtful if a boy from 
twelve to twenty should pore evenings over 
how Sadie, the ‘‘beaut’ ’of the ribbon coun- 
ter, resisted diamonds by the ton and final- 
ly married an insufferable holy prig by the 
name of DeReginald as a reward. Boxing 
would do the youngster more good, and I 
have yet to see a prizefight that is “lower” 
than the usual football game. It is more 
moral, more healthful, that the kid poke the 
other in the snoot than that he be mama’s 
little gentleman, a befrilled softy from seven 
to seventy. 

The first object of education is to teach 
one to earn his own living, next to be a 
soldier, lastly to be a gentleman. And a 
gentleman without killing power is a dude. 
A boy who is trained not to soil his hands 
with mud or blood, who knows more about 
dancing than about packing mules—this 
chap is fine material for the foolkiller. And 
usually it is not his fault. It all depends on 
how he is raised. He is simply suffering 
from an overdose of Home Journal admin- 
istered before he could help himself. 


The average school building, be it a log 
shanty or a national university, is, as I have 
just said, too much of a hothouse. No young 
animal keeps still; growth is motion; yet 
we clamp our young into a seat for hours 
at a time, and pin their eyes to paper just 
as we would spear dead bugs. I recall one 
of the four good teachers I ever had— 
among a score or two of boneheaded mis- 
fits—and he took his young herd out into 
the school yard and had us build a map of 
North America out of stones for mountain 
ranges, real water in ditches for rivers, 
brush stuck in the ground for trees, wheat, 
corn and grass planted here and there to in- 
dicate what various states raised—in fact, 
we learned geography close to and of the 
ground. Instead of reading about a field so 
many feet on each side, we measured and 
figured a real field—and it was real to us. 
But that teacher ran off with another man’s 
wife and left his grocery bill unpaid, so I 
went back to the books to learn about the 
city of Kamchatka where Mount Tiber is 
located, and what river forms the delta of 
Borneo. And I’m a little uncertain about 
them yet, but not about that outdoor North 
America. 

Now a glance at any outdoor magazine 
will show that it is not a bound butcher bill. 
There is something in it besides killing, or 
it is a doomed publication. That is why, as 
I wrote some talks ago, that hunting stories 
are usually so deadly dull; they are all 
alike. 

The Boy Scout movement seems to be a 
good one, if it is not finally killed by too 
much of Lord Fauntleroy, dear, sweet worth- 
less little darling. But not one boy in a 
thousand can be a Scout, while most boys 
do read more or less. And if the “Sobs of 
Saintly Sallie’ dampen the evening table 
cover, said probably useful citizen is all too 
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likely to read it and become a sob expert 
rather than get some red blood in his veins 
by reading how Baker killed elephants, or 
that it takes brains to pitch a tent or cook 
a good outdoor meal. 

Bound dress patterns and how to make 
an easier chair for father out of an old 
cracker barrel are all well enough, but on 
the table have a copy of Outdoor Life, Out- 
ers’ Book, Outing, Outdoor World, Field and 
Stream or any other two or three healthy 
magazines that will teach a boy almost old 
enough to be a soldier to do something be- 
side suck his thumb. Fancy putting a man- 
boy old enough to hold, or charge, the cen- 
ter at Gettysburg, under the direction of 
some well-meaning but fuss-and-feathers old 
maid, and force him to choose between sit- 
ting in a corner or reciting a choice selec- 
tion of embalmed banana-talk called Latin, 
when he probably cannot make his own bed, 
prepare his own food or even sharpen his 
own razor. If that half-man, and his nation, 
goes to pieces, it is not his, but his parents” 
fault. Too much of the sob stuff and love- 
lush on the reading table. 

On the other hand, although one swallow 
makes neither a summer nor a meal, I know 
a fine-grained little woman—and she can 
cook with her own hands as good a meal as 
ever a man ate—with two boys. Evenings 
and especially before company, the center 
of the front room is cleared, and Mamma’s 
bully little cub draws on the gloves and at 
it they go, round after round. A crack in 
the nose, maybe a little claret, does not 
bring out an over-petted bawl, but—zip!— 
a warm uppercut in return. Some boy, that! 

To sit on the bleachers and yell for a 
base hit is not outdoor life. It is not even 
outdoor exercise, but the kind of thing that 
the decadent Roman populace did when 
lions lunched on our Germanic ancestors in 
the arena. That is outdoor life by proxy. 
It does no good, is weakening to a nation 
and to the individual man, and the popular- 
ity of baseball alone indicates what a hot- 
house race we Americans are becoming. 
The German spends from two to five years, 
depending on circumstances, in the army, 
and German army life is muchly out of 
doors. The English are a hothouse people, 
and what the Boers, an outdoor people, did 
to them recently, needs no retelling. Ath- 
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letic records indicate nothing; it is the out- 
door movement of the whole people that 
alone counts. The farm boy has his out- 
door life, but practically no other boy has 
anything but the village or the city street. 
And it seems a crime to raise a boy in a 
city, for what manhood can grow out of as- 
phalt any more than what plant can grow 
out of paved sidewalks? 

Yet, men, women and children must live 
in cities, and if it is not possible to have 
the youngsters live out of doors, then one 
can at least, say for $5 a year, have plenty 
of outdoor reading matter for them, pic- 
tures and prints of the great cool woods, or 
the hard stone of the mountain heights. 
These are poor substitutes, I’ll admit freely, 
for the great outdoor things themselves, but 
the shadow of them in magazines are better 
than a total ignorance of Nature, clogged 
by gushy kisses at the end of the sanitary 
story for the Young Person. The boy will 
learn kisses all too soon, never fear, with- 
out you knowing of it, and without the 
subtle aid of the usual “family” magazine. 
But he can never learn how to saddle and 
ride a horse without teaching—and without 
a horse. 

How many of our public schools teach 
horsemanship? And a nation that cannot 
ride horseback—what is it? The Boers told 
the English the answer, when the English 
hothouse lads were herded to sharpshooter 
slaughter and a corpse-littered hill served 
only to give a good view of a distant dust 
cloud kicked up by horses’ hoofs. One Boer 
held ten Englishmen, simply because the 
Boer could shoot and could ride. If half our 
teachers were swapped for horses we would 
be a better nation, as a riding knowledge 
of horseflesh is far better to know than all 
the foreign tongues ever spoken. Latin for 
the doctor; Greek for the bugologist; Ger- 
man in its place; but more than Latin, 
Greek and German combined in our schools 
is needed a training in the Great Outdoors. 
Not on the baseball bleachers, or in a baby 
cane rush; but in the daily commonplace 
things under the open sky, the ax and the 
rifle, the saddle and the harness, the ham- 
mer and the shovel, are to be found the ele- 
ments that later make a man a master of 
Gettysburg or of Wall Street. 

Every boy loves a weapon by instinct. 























Teach him gun before German, boxing be- 
fore botany—the latter are all right but not 
till he knows the former. A shrapnel can- 
non should be in daily use in every public 
school large enough to support a firing 
squad, but, as it is, we have a piano. It is 
well enough to teach the salute to the na- 
tional flag, but what is the salute worth if 
you teach not the means whereby to keep 
another from pulling down that flag? But 
a salute is better than nothing. 

Talk chemistry to a boy and he wants to 
bolt; talk gunpowder to him and he listens. 
Now there is a great deal of chemistry, 
more than he will probably ever need to 
know, in gunpowder. Don’t teach him chem- 
istry, teach him gunpowder and he will 
learn chemistry by absorption. What does 
a boy care about the theory of levels? 
Teach him how a repeating rifle works, 
even teach him how to make one, and he 
will know all about leverage without a con- 
scious effort. For hydraulics he cares noth- 
ing, and, learned from a book, I don’t blame 
the kid. He’s dead right. But he is might- 
ily interested in' a canoe, and the swimming 
hole. A boy in bathing trunks will learn 
more about the action of fluids in an hour 
than you can pound into said youngster in 
a year through books. In short, a boy will 
learn more outdoors under a jovial, clear- 
eyed man in a week than he will learn in a 
schoolroom under a woman in a year. And 
what he learns out of doors he will never 
forget, for we know only what we remem- 
ber. To “pass” an “examination” and to 
get a “high mark” means nothing. The 
“mark” is all he does get. But when a boy 
can take a rifle or a shrapnel cannon apart, 
clean it and put it together again, can load 
a high-power cartridge and with the bullet 
in that cartridge can hit the standard bulls- 
eye, then he can later take care of a sta- 
tionary engine without much trouble, or a 
mowing machine, or a typesetter. And from 
his canoe he has learned irrigation, how to 
direct the fireman’s nozzle, %r nine out of 
the ten steps in plumbing. 

Often in this magazine you notice a short 
protest that outdoor life is not all sheer 
killing; is not all pleasant butchery. The 
note writer is right. Yet the magazine gives 
comparatively little space to actual killing. 
Take the recent Bolt vs. Lever war we had 
in the back pages. Not a man killed in the 
whole affair. But if a man or a boy would 
master everything that was said in that 
verbal melee he would have a far better ed- 
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ucation in physics than the public school 
gives its graduates. 

Take cameras as another example of the 
value of outdoor education. Boys like cam- 
eras and cameras contain all the known 
laws of light and of optics, and most of the 
laws of chemistry. The “touch the button 
and we do the rest” is not a camera, ’tis 
merely a push-button, and push buttons are 
not supposed to be for boys. But let a boy 
dismantle and assemble his own camera, 
and in time make one. Let him develop 
and print his own pictures. He cannot help 
learning both science and art. .Now add the 
microscope, and then enters biology. 

Mix a lot of boys up with a bevy of girls 
and expect the boys to sing! No one but 
a fool would do that, for the simple reason 
that the male never likes to practice any- 
thing in the presence of the female. He 
must always appear as a master hand, and 
instinctively practices in private, or among 
other learners of his own sex. But take the 
boys out doors, out of all sight and hearing 
of the girls, and teach them an Indian war 
dance. A boy will sing when he can dance 
or march, not otherwise. 

Yes, teach the boy Outdoors. Buy him 
outdoor books, buy him outdoor magazines. 
Make him an outdoor man, not on indoor 
ninny. A boy or girl, and later the man or the 
woman, can be so blank good that they are 
good for nothing. To tie a spurting artery 
takes nothing from a woman’s daintiness;: 
to cut the throat and rip out the entrails of 
a hog detracts nothing from a man’s fine- 
ness and his strength, for what finer thing 
can a woman do than to nurse the wounded 
and the sick, or a man than to take his food 
from Nature? 

The prude and the dude are all too ofter 
the blameless results of well-meant but to- 
tally ignorant parental teaching. But one 
thing is sure: teach a boy and a girl life 
as it is lived out of doors—the animal, the 
plant and the stone in all its various phases, 
and there will be no prude and no dude. Ig- 
norance is not innocence, and one is no 
more desirable than the other. A common- 
sense, clear-eyed knowledge of all subjects 
with which the boy or girl is liable to come 
in contact with in later life is their right, 
and what in time the world will force upon 
them. Lead the boys into the woods, the 
fieds and the hills, and let them learn what 
is best summed up in that greatest of po- 
ems, “Thanatopsis,” the hymn of all creeds 
and of all men. 









































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Enlisting the Boys in Game Protection 





Tacoma and Pearce County, Wash., have 
started a crusade for game protection, the 
effect of which in years to come is bound 
to be beneficial and far reaching. Going on 
the theory that the best time to sow seeds 
of good is when the boy is at the receptive 
age of 12 to 20 years, the above named city 
and county have formed an organization 
called the Boy Scouts of Tacoma and Pierce 
County, the object of which is to preserve, 
protect and propagate the game and fish. 
The plan to enlist the Boy Scouts in this 
movement originated with N. D. Moser, sec- 
retary of the Washington Game Protective 
and Propagation Association of Tacoma, al- 
though a similar plan has been in force in 
at least one other state—New Jersey—for 
a short time. 

Mr. Moser’s ideas were presented to the 
meeting of the Pierce County Game Com- 
mission on December 2 and received the full 
endorsement of that body. Under the 
scheme outlined it will be the duty of the 
Boy Scouts, after they have received their 
commissions, to protect game, game birds, 
game fish and song birds, and to destroy 
varmint and other enemies of game. 

They are to report game conditions, game 
viclations and to try to influence those they 
come in contact with to aid in the protec- 
tion of wild animal and bird life as well as 
fish. They will not be permitted to make 
arrests because of their age, but they may 
inform on violators. They are also sup- 


posed to give their moral influence in what- 
ever direction possible and to educate oth- 


ers in protecting the game of the county. 
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As soon as the boys pass certain examina- 
tions they will receive their commissions. 

Mr. Moser will prepare the boys for the 
examinations, coaching them on the vital 
puints. The Pierce County game commis- 
sioners will hold the examinations and pass 
on the thoroughness of the boys’ knowledge 
of game, etc. The subjects on which the lit- 
tle fellows are to be examined are: 

1. Thorough knowledge of the game laws. 

2. Knowledge of varmint. 

3. Able to recognize and describe game 
animals, birds and fish and distinguish spe- 
cies. 

4. Knowledge of the methods of poachers, 
traps, nets, etc. 

5. Study of map of Pierce County. 

It will be seen that the examinations are 
to be quite severe. Mr. Moser estimates 
that at the first examinations about fifteen 
will qualify, and by next summer he thinks 
that fully fifty Boy Scouts will be in the 
field in Pierce County in the interests of 
game. The plan is likely to be of such 
great benefit that it will no doubt be taken 
up all over the state and perhaps in other 
states. 

Before a boy will qualify to take an ex- 
amination he must be a second-class scout. 
When he passes the examination and is 
commissioned he will receive a badge. This 
will be in the shape of a silver star with a 
circle around the outer edge on which will 
be etched these words: “Boy Scout Game 
Protector.” On each badge will appear the 
number of the scout. 

Each scout qualifying as a game protector 
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will take this oath upon receiving this com- 
raission: ° 

“On my word as a scout, I promise to 
serve the state of Washington truly and 
conscientiously as a member of the Fish 
and Game Patrol, and to aid in the protec- 
tion of fish, animal and bird life in accord- 
ance with the laws of the state.” 

We present the facts of Tacoma’s idea 
in order that other cities and states may 
take up the plan, organize, and if possible 
acd new ideas to those advanced in the 
Tacoma scheme. There are no more en- 
thusiastic subjects to be found on bird and 
animal life, camping, etc., than the boys, 
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and it seems to us that for the purposes out- 
lined the field is a most fertile one. 

We believe the Tacoma plan is a good 
one and that if it were carried out more 
generally through the country, in twenty 
years from now we would have a pretty 
husky generation of well-educated young 
men who would be a power in protecting 
our game. We believe more good can be 
accomplished through the boys than by any 
other method. Their minds are receptive 
now to all impressions, and these impres- 
sions grow stronger as they grow older, 
with the result that when they are men 
they can only look at game protection in 
one light, and that is the right light. 


An Elk “Calling” Incident 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the fall of 1905 
Mr. A, E. Hammond of Darby, Mont., and I 
were in the Clearwater country in the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains. We had a light pack 
outfit, and after some fifteen days’ easy 
going and good living (game and fish being 
plentiful), we made camp in a beautiful val- 
ley. The second day we got ready to hunt 
the uplands. I had a W. S. .32, and Mr. 
Hammond carried a light pack, hand ax and 
an elk whistle, as he called it. This whistle 
is made from an alderberry bush stalk, is 
about two feet long and has a hole about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter clear 
through. One end is shaped like an ordi- 
nary bark whistle, with a notch cut the 
same, but the hole being clear throughout. 
It is hard to describe the sound made in 
calling an elk, but the call starts with a 
rather loud but low musical note, raising 


higher for about two notes and ending with 
a shrill squeal. 

It was about an hour from sundown; we 
were separated. Mr. H. had climbed quit: 
a high peak to have a look over the cour- 
try. I was sitting down taking a rest. 
Suddenly I heard Mr. Hammond running 
down hill towards me as fast as he could, 
and he can go some. I got my gun mighty 
quick, as he did not carry one, and { thought 
a bear was after him. He rushed up and 
said: “Did you blow that whistle?” I told 
him I had not. He said, “Get your gun 
quick. I heard an elk bugle about haif a 
mile over there.” (Pointing to some heavy 
timber.) He grabbed his pack and whistle 
and began to run in that direction. 

We ran about a quarter of a mile. Mr. H. 
stopped and “called” on the whistle, but 
we got no answer. We ran on again, call- 





The elk that was killed by “calling.” 
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ing once more, without getting a reply, go 
ing as fast as we could about 300 yards 
and calling. At last we got a challenge 
from over a small raise. Mr. H. cautione1 
me to keep out of sight, but it didn’t matter 
how much noise we made pressing forward. 
Mr. H. called low, and we stood behind 
some brush. At last the elk came over ‘he 
raise, looking for his enemy. He was a 
beautiful animal, and as he came toward 
ls we remained quiet. He came within 
seventy-five yards of us, over logs that were 
nearly six feet high. He did not seem to 
jump, but just rocked over without any 
effort. When he first came in sight he 
bugled, and Mr. H., waiting a few seconds, 
called low. 

The elk came forward, and after looking 
about and lowering and extending his head, 
bugled fiercely, starting with a low, loud 
note, raising higher and higher three notes, 
ending the shrill squeal with a sort of bray. 
He came forward and stood about sixty-five 
yards from us. He did not see us. I fired, 
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making a very fortunate shot, getting him 
through the Jarge shoulder joint and on 
through the heart. He ran a circle and 
went down in a small clearing, where a 
shot in the brain ended his troubles. 

Calling elk, I understand, is the way the 
Indians take advantage of the elk’s fighting 
instinct. I am told, and the above experi- 
ence proves it to me, that an elk, when he 
gets up to begin feeding in the evening, 
sometimes bugles his challenge to all other 
elk to the effect that he has a nice family 
and is willing to maintain his right to it 
by meeting all comers. Or some lone bull, 
looking for mates, sends his challenge and 
the other goes out to fight him. 

Our elk came out from a bunch of about 
ten or twelve and there were at least two 
smaller bulls in the bunch. Of course this 
all happened much quicker than it takes to 
write it. It was an experience I was glad 
to have had. I enclose a photograph of this 
bull where he fell. E. D. BOND. 

California. 


A Successful Trapper of Silver Foxes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
under separate cover a set of pictures of 
some fine silver fox skins. I thought they 
might be of some use to you. The man in 
the picture is the one who caught them. 
His name is Jack Haydon, postoffice ad- 
dress, Kluane, Y. T. He is a trapper, hunter 





and guide. He lives at the foot of Lake 
Kluane, in the midst of a fine hunting coun- 
try, about 150 miles west of Whitehorse. 
He is a good, reliable guide and a fine man. 
These skins are worth between two and 
three thousand dollars. 

Yukon Territory. KE. J. HAMACHER. 


A Yukon trapper and his bag of six silver fox skins. 
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A WYOMING MOOSE. 


Photographed by N. W. Frost in the Thoroughfare country. Mr. Frost finds as much pleas- 
ure hunting with his camera as with his gun. 











The Annual Death Toll Caused from Carelessness With Arms 
in the Hills 


The 1913 hunting season, which ended on 
November 30, 1913, cost 135 lives, according 
t a tabulation by the Chicago Tribune. In 
addition, 140 persons were injured, several 
seriously. Wisconsin was the chief sufferer 
of the season, with a total of 29 dead and 
27 injured; Michigan came next, with 28 
dead and 16 injured; New York was third, 
with 19 dead and 1 injured, and Maine 
fourth, with 11 dead. Maine, however, led 
the list of injured, with 60. 

The careless handling of weapons was the 
chief cause of death. Thirty-seven persons 
lost their lives at their own hands. Twenty- 
four others shot themselves, but escaped 
with lesser injuries. The careless trav- 
eling companion was held responsible for 


twenty-four deaths and nineteen injuries. 

The man who shoots every time he sees 
a movement in the bush was held respon- 
sible for seventeen deaths and ten injuries. 
Sixteen hunters were drowned while search- 
ing for game. 

It was estimated that 60,000 hunters were 
in the field in Michigan and Wisconsin 
alone, and with the thousands who took the 
trail in Minnesota, Maine and New York the 
t tal was placed at more than 100,000. 

What an example the above facts furnish 
us as proof of the urgent need of effective 
legislation such, for instance, as the Sports- 
men’s Safety Bill offers! The provisions 
of this bill will be found in a former number 
of Outdoor Life. 


Comments on a Western Sportsman’s Marksmanship 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As one who greatly 
enjoys your magazine every month, always 
devouring every new issue of same as it 
arrives, without waiting to attend to such 
unimportant matters as eating or sleeping 
until I have revelled in old-time memories 
clear through the publication from cover to 
cover, I feel that I may take the liberty of 
suggesting. A few months since I read a 
letter in your columns from a reader un- 
anown to me who asked for more hunting 
stories from “Weir or Mossman” like those 
that used to appear. I may say that I have 


a few more stories that have never been 
published, that I may inflict upon you some 
time—when the sign is right. What I 
wished at this time to say, however, is that 
in common with a host of others of your 
readers in this great Northwest, I intensely 
enjoyed reading the accounts of the hunting 
trips of my friend, Congressman W. E. 
Humphrey, published by you—particularly 
his hunting trip after mountain sheep in 
-Old Mexico. He also made a successful 
trip to Kadiak Island, Alaska, after brown 
bear. I wish you might get from him an 
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account of this trip. I am sure it would be 
enjoyed by all of his many friends in this 
and other states. 

I understand that Mr. Funke, Humphrey’s 
guide on the Mexican trip, a man who has 
had many years’ experience as guide, pro- 
nounced Mr. Humphrey the best rifle shot 
he had ever seen. I can corroborate this 
in my own experience. On one occasion 
years ago, while piloting Humphrey on a 
hunting trip in the Olympic Mountains, long 
before we banished him to Congress, I had 
occasion to witness his skill in sending bul- 
lets from a rifle true to the mark. It was 
one of his first experiences shooting deer. 
On the slope of one of the foothills, on a 
bright morning; about 9 o’clock, he and I 
sighted a nice fat buck that had just got 
up out of its bed. It was standing with its 
head pointing diagonally away from us and 
did not see us, although less than 100 yards 
away. Humphrey fired at it, and it never 
moved. I stood at attention, with my rifle 
ready for action in case he should miss. I 
saw what he did not see, viz., tnat his bullet 
hit the deer in the side a few inches back of 
the heart. I had noticed it ruffle the hair. 
I was amazed that the deer did not run. 
Humphrey pumped another cartridge into 
his rifle, took careful aim and fired again. 
He had hit the animal in almost the same 
place—but did not know it. He looked 
around at me in a sort of shame-faced 
way, supposing that for some unaccount- 
able reason he had missed. The deer 


still stood without moving, one of the 
strangest things I had ever seen such an 
animal do when shot twice through a vital 
part. However, interpreting Humphrey’s 
look to mean that he thought he had missed, 
and enjoying the joke, I made a low remark 
of disgust that a man couldn’t hit as big 
a mark as the broad side of a deer at that 
distance. Humphrey concluded to try an- 
other shot before throwing his rifle away 
as utterly worthless; so he braced himself, 
and I noticed that he took extreme care 
in placing his next bullet. At the crack of 
his gun the buck started slowly to leave 
that neighborhood. It had not gotten over 
the top of a slight ridge a few yards away 
until I put another bullet through it—just 
for good measure. We were not slow in 
following up, although I was still scolding 
Humphrey for such careless or incompetent 
(‘) shooting, and he was ready to drop with 
mortification when we came upon our deer 
within about fifty yards from where it stood 
at the start. It was just breathing its last. 
On its upper side could be plainly seen the 
bullet holes of Humphrey’s three shots, and 
a tea cup would have covered all three. 
Then I had to confess that I had seen each 
of the shots when they struck. When we 
dressed the animal we found its vital organs 
literally shot all to pieces. Our hunt lasted 
several days, and Humphrey had other 
shots, but never missed one. 
Washington. ALLEN WEIR. 


Those Terrible “Nature Faking” Stories 


As a sample of what rubbish the daily 
newspaper reader has to digest, we append 
the following story, which seems to have 
gone the rounds of all the big and little 
daily papers of this country: 

“Kingston, Wis., Nov. 27.—Vernon Rider 
proved what’s in a name by riding a wild 
deer nine miles through the forest, sticking 
to the animal until it was killed by a shot 
from another hunter’s rifle. Vernon had 
shot the big buck, but only wounded it, and 
it plunged at him. Grasping the deer by its 
iorns, Rider was thrown upon its back. 
Then followed the nine-mile run through 
the timber. The infuriated animal tried to 


throw the unwelcome Rider and brushed 
against trees and rocks. Rider’s clothes 
were torn and he was bruised, but he held 
fast. Peter Markle, an old hunter, saw the 
deer coming with Rider and fired a heavy 
ball through the animal’s fore-shoulder. The 
buck fell dead, and Rider landed in the 
branches of a spruce tree. The buck was 
old and savage, had four prongs on its ant- 
lers and weighed more than 200 pounds.” 

Is it to be wondered at that men, women 
and children, on their first camping trip, 
always pull the covers over their heads at 
night in deadly fear of a mortal attack from 
a bear or lion? 


Walking Down a Deer—The Humorous Side 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the De- 
cember number of Outdoor Life, page 518, 
how Alvah E. Heath of Washington has 
walked down a deer in one day, many times. 
Mr. Heath says, “Shoot at the deer every 
time you see him or get near him, and 
keep that up a good part of the day and 
you can take him by the ear before night.” 


The deer will run about one hundred yards 
and then stop and wait to be scared again. 
The idea seems to be to scare the deer 
eyery time you can. 

Mr. Heath uses a .32-2, Now, this is a 
great lesson to me, only I don’t understand 
how to shoot at a deer which I can not see, 
although I may be near him; but it would, 
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no doubt, be all right to shoot right and 
left; anyhow, if you did not hit the deer 
you stand some chance of hitting another 
hunter, and all the time you are scaring 
the deer. 

Now I know that I use too big a gun for 
deer, for those that I shoot at and don’t kill 
get such a big scare that they run more 
than one hundred yards. Some can jump 
as far in the late afternoon as in the morn- 
ing. I am never going to carry a heavy rifle 
any more, but will get me an S. & W. six- 
shooter chambered for the .32-20 ammuni- 
tion. With the pistol and a piece of clothes 
line I will be able to get deer into camp 
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alive, which will save a lot of hard work, 
such as dragging on the snow or packing 
when there is no snow. 

I regret that Mr. Heath did not state 
something more about the ammunition, 
whether it was Winchester, U. M. C. or 
some other make, black powder and lead 
bullets or smokeless powder with soft-nose 
bullets; also if he attached an automobile 
horn or just a common tin whistle to the 
bullet to give it the scaring capacity. 

As it is, I can take along a half dozen 
boxes, each different, and if one doesn’t get 
the venison I can try another. 

Oklahoma. R. D. PRINCE. 


Passenger Pigeons 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you be kind 
enough to answer the following questions: 
How many live wild pigeons are there 
known to be in the United States and Can- 
ada? Are there known to be any in any 
other part of the world? Isn’t it true that 
there is only one in captivity in the United 
States. Am enclosing stamp and will thank 
you very much if you will answer this at 
your earliest convenience. 

Texas. JIM HANCOCK. 


We can not tell you how many live wild 
pigeons there are in the United States and 
Canada, nor in any other part of the world, 
but, of course, there are a great many of 
the band-tail variety. There is only one pas- 
senger pigeon in captivity in the United 
States, or, rather, there was only one; but 
we believe we heard that this pigeon died 


A Duck Preserve 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the very heart 
of the city of Oakland, Cal., lies a beautiful 
salt-water lake one-half mile wide and one 


some time ago. We believe it was in the 
Philadelphia Zoo. There are at least two 
varieties of wild pigeons, the band-tail and 
the passenger, the passenger pigeon being 
extinct, but the band-tailed being found in 
limited numbers in some of the West, North 
and Northwest states. We have heard 
through newspapers, from time to time, of the 
re-occurrence of bands of passenger pigeons 
in various parts of the United States, but 
we believe the band-tail wild pigeon has 
in such instances been mistaken for the 
passenger pigeon. A year or two ago one 
of our noted ornithologists offered $1,000 
for the skin of a real passenger pigeon, 
lately killed; but although this offer was 
published in many of the sportsmen’s mag- 
azines and generally in the daily press, as 
far as we know no one has ever applied for 
the money. 


in Oakland, Cal. 


mile long. On this lake through the winter 
months, thousands of ducks of every known 
variety of the Pacific slope congregate and 











City Hall in center; Bankers’ Hotel to left, 











Settled on the water by thousands in sight of a large city. 


become so tame that they will almost feed 
from your hand. They remain until late in 
spring, when they migrate to their breeding 


grounds in the North. The lake, being with- 
in the city limits, all kinds of water fowl 
are protected at all times. 

California. E. L. GUTHRIE. 


Does a Greyhound Lack Nerve? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw a little race 
the other day of a couple black greyhounds 
after a jack rabbit that made me think a 
greyhound was a dirty coward. It was at 
some little station between Burrton and 
Wichita (I have forgotten just what place), 
but as the train stopped I heard some yell- 
ing and looked out the window, and in a 
corn field that was next to the station came 
two greyhounds right after a big jack, and 
not over ten or fifteen feet behind him. 
when here came a little short-tail fox-ter- 


rier and some kids yelling, and these two 
greyhounds just simply stopped, let Mr. 
Jack go, and turned tails back and walked 
down corn row like they were afraid of that 
little terrier? Why, a common cur or even 
a bird dog that would run a rabbit at all 
would not have stopped when that near 
catching a rabbit if there had been a hun- 
dred kids and all kinds of dogs. It looked 
queer to me, but they sure let Mr. Jack 
go his way when this little fox-terrier 
showed up on the scene? C. R. H. 
Kansas, 


Bears as Cannibals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw some work 
of a silvertip bear that I have never seen 
or heard of before. In September, some- 
where near the middle of the month, going 
out on the survey line the crowd of us 
(there were seven or eight surveyors) saw 
an old silvertip bear eating. She did not 
pay any attention to us until we got within 
fifty yards of her (or him), when the bear 
made off, but was not in much of a hurry, 
and stopped after going about 100 yards. We 
all went over to see what was being eaten 
that the bear did not wish to leave. We 
found about one-half of a brown bear cub 
that had been killed by the big bear. Judg- 
ing from the signs that were left, the cub 
was what he was eating, and he did not 
leave as long as we were in sight. 

1 have known for years that the black 


bear family were cannibals, but it is the 
first time I have ever known a silvertip to 
eat another bear. Maybe some of your 
readers have known of the same perform- 
ance. 

There were more bear in that section of 
the country than I have seen for some 
years. It was a long ways from any rail- 
road, so the location is not hunted any. We 
saw bear nearly every day, and some days 
four and five. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 


It is our impression, without referring to 
data, that grizzlies are cannibalistic. We 
are certain that the big brown bears of 
Alaska, which many claim are olosely re- 
lated to the grizzly, will eat their kind.— 
Editor. 


Information Asked on Antelope 


Editor Outdoor Life:—wWill you kindly 
write and tell me what you know about 
antelope meat, especially the steaks, as to 
the color and size of bone one would find in 
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a small antelope steak. Also tell me about 
the weight of a small antelope, and if the 
young ones have horns. I-had a bet on that 
a party would not bring back a deer or an- 
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telope, but the party brought back some 
i nd of meat and said it was antelope. I 
would be very glad if you would tell me 
just what you know about the meat, taste, 


looks, etc. WM. IDEN. 
Nevada. 
Answer.—A _ good-sized antelope not 


dressed would weigh about 125 pounds. The 
average of them, dressed, weigh about 
seventy-five to eighty pounds. There is not 
much difference in the general appearance 
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of antelope and deer meat. If any differ- 
ence, the antelope meat would be possibly 
of a lighter color, and to an old antelope 
hunter it tastes distinctly “antelope.” In 
the first fall the horns of the males barely 
begin to show, while at a year old they are 
two or three inches in length. Females do 
not have horns except in rare instances, al- 
though this freakish horn occurrence is 
more often seen in female antelope than in 
female deer. 


Bear Hunting in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I got twenty-two 
bears this season, the last one December 8. 
Found his track in the snow, followed him 
two days; found him in his den in eighteen 
inches of snow, just at dark, wet and cold. 
Tried to start a fire, but everything was 
wet, and it looked like an even bet I would 
freeze to death. I thought I would have to 
crawl in, kill the bear and take his bed, 
which I surely would have done had not my 
last match done the work. Soon I had a big 


fire and I felt fine. I was thirty hours 
without food, but I knew there was a bear 
on the other end of the trail, and I wanted 
to see him, and I did. I went back, got Mr. 
Schriever, who was hunting with me, and 
we smoked him out. He shot him at a dis- 
tance of three feet from the muzzle of his 
gun. The bear was on the fight, but looked 
at me, and I had only a hand ax, but I was 
ready for him if Schriever’s bullet had 
failed. STEVE ELKINS. 
Montana. 


Game Notes 


About December 1 there was shipped 
from New York to Hot Springs, S. D., a 
herd of fourteen pure-blood American bison, 
presented by the New York Zoological So- 
ciety to the American Bison Society, which 
in turn presents it to the government for 
the founding of a new national herd. About 
one year ago, Dr. Franklin W. Hooper, pres- 
ident of the Bison Society, proposed to the 
national government that a new national 
bison herd should be started in the Black 
Hills, and offered that in case the govern- 
ment would set aside the Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park as a range and provide ade- 
quate fencing and maintenance, the Bison 
Society would furnish a herd of not less 
than fifteen animals as a gift. 


During December (1912), and January, 
February and March (1913), 538 elk were 
captured in the Yellowstone Park near the 
northern entrance and shipped for stocking 
public parks and ranges as follows: Eighty to 
Kings County, Wash.; 50 to Yakima County, 
Wash.; 40 to Garfield County, Wash.; 50 to 
Shasta County, Cal.; 50 to Pennsylvania for 
Clinton and Clearfield Counties; 50 to West 


Virginia; 80 to Arizona; 25 to Hot Springs, 
Va.; 3 to City Park, Aberdeen, S. D.; 4 to 
the City Park at Boston, Mass.; 6 to the 
City Park at Spokane, Wash. One hundred 
were captured and shipped under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, of 
which 25 went to Sundance, Wyo.; 25 to 
Estes Park, Colo.; 25 to Walla Walla, 
Wash., and 25 to points in Utah. The cost 
of capture and loading on board the cars at 
Gardiner was $5 per head, which was paid 
by the states and parks receiving the elk. 
The loss in capturing and up to the time of 
delivery at their destination was but 22 
animals out of 538 shipped. 


In order to learn whether desert quail 
will thrive in the locality of Oceanside, Cal., 
Peter Lux of the Lux Land Company, con- 
trolling about 3,000 acres of land in the 
vicinity of Encinitas, has secured from the 
State Game Commission 120 of the birds, 
which have been given their freedom. The 
hope of the commission is that the birds 
will prosper and breed and improve hunt- 
ing. The lands of the company are being 
made into a preserve for birds, shooting on 
he property being forbidden. 

















THE DEER HUNT 

















I take my gun in the grey November morning 

And start over and thru the mountains, hunting deer. 

The air is full of the youth and joy and strength of life. 

An infinite quietude hangs like a mighty pall over everything. 

The misty moistness of the morning is invigorating. 

The exercise of walking in it sends the blood laughing and galloping thru my veins. 

I walk on and on. 

I gaze cautiously and longingly far ahead and around me. 

Noiselessly I place my feet, one after the other, in the safest places. 

I continue my fast ascending walk toward the mountain top. 

It looks far and high, fringed with a row of rugged firs near the summit. 

My breath comes fast, and my legs tremble and ache with the toil. 

I stop on my way to rest a moment. 

I am far up on the mountain side. 

I look around on the vast expanse of rugged world below me. 

I see the mountain sides and the low places covered with evergreen conifers, 

The mountains rise, half clad, out of them; 

The upper third covered with recent snow. 

Giants of the Rockies! Conical, huge and grim! 

Looking smooth and white in the distance; 

But really rough and covered with rocks, under the mantle of snow. 

I resume my climb up the mountain side. 

Higher and higher I wend my way. 

I have a great desire to reach the top. It seems innate. 

At last I stand there, flushed with the heat of travel; 

Elated with that sense of triumph that follows every successful effort. 

In a degree proportionate to the difficulties overcome. 

I look around me once again on the vast expanse below me. ° 

I see, away across the transverse valley, mountains greater and higher. 

They have a dark blue color, verging into green, where the conifers are; 

But their tops rise, covered with snow, opalescent, in the fleecy clouds that hang over them. 

I see far below me the sinuous line of brown that stretches thru the valley between them 
and me. 

It is the frost-marred brush that marks the course of the river that rises somewhere yon- 
der among the snowy peaks and flows thence to the sea; 

Past the trapper’s cabin, up there near where it starts; 

Past the mountain ranch home, down there where I see its course; 

Past the little mining town upon its banks, farther down; 

‘Past the city, thru the valleys, by marts of trade and rumbling factories, and homes of 
men and women and children; 

And haunts of sin, and halls of pleasure, and hovels and palaces, down to the sea. 

I wonder at its continuity; its ceaseless flow; its never-ending supply; 

Of the needs it supplies; of the life it gives to men and plants and animals; of the things 
it passes by; of the work it does in its ceaseless flow; 

Of the strange scenes upon its banks, and the many phases of life along its shores; 

And thinking, I am lost in reverent wonder and awe. 


I stand there on the mountain top alone, near Nature and her God. 
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I feel the awful grandeur and immensity of His works, and am better for it. 

I resume my way down the ridge, thru the growing pines 

Fragrant with the odor that rejuvenates, and is more inspiring to action than that of the 
sweetest of flowers. 

I clamber around the steep mountain side, over hidden rocks and fallen trees, 

Dropping my mittened hands to the ground to aid me in difficult places; 

Thus seeming to go on all fours, when fear of falling assails me. 

Is this the primitive in me? Were our mountain-climbing progenitors four-footed? Do we 
return to the long-lost habit when necessity urges? 

At last the startled buck leaps from his bed ’neath the fir tree. 

Far down the mountain side I hear him crash thru the timber, over the logs and rocks, 
hastening in his fear. 

I follow the trail thru the snow. 

There are two of them. 

I see the four prints of their feet in their long strides thru the snow. 

They are fleeing fast; I follow on, ull expectation, all hope, that I may see them; 

Peering ever ahead, every nerve tense, every muscle taut, hoping, doubting, and anxious. 

I come to a bare spot under a spreading fir tree; they have been there; they are foxy and 
wary and fearful. 

They try to lose me; they run hither and thither over this bare spot of earth, thinking to 
fool me. 

I circle around and around until I discover their foot prints. 

Bounding away in long leaps, they have gone thru the forest. 

I follow on, all the long afternoon. 

Again and again they try to lose their tracks from me, and I lose time finding them. 

Evening shadows gather. The silence is benumbing—vast, inexpressible, calm —- evening 
time in the mountains. 

I leave the track and start for camp. I just realize that I am weary from my long walk. 
I did not know it before. I trudge along thru the snow. I arrive. 

My companions have preceded me. There is a fire in the stove. 

The cabin is full of the smell of cooking viands and pungent with the odor of coffee boiling. 

The experiences of the day are retold as-we partake, with unusual vigor, of our evening 
meal. 

Pipes are lighted, and thru the smoke-filled room float stories of defeat by the wily den- 
izens of the forest. 

And after that the bed. How sweet is sleep! How restful! 

After a day of toil among God’s mountains and all His wondrous works. 

Montana. M. J. C. 
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Another Explanation Of How Indians Shaped Their Axes and Spears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
have a few words to say in regard to a 
question asked by Harry G. Ennis in the 
August, 1913, number of Outdoor Life. This 
question was referred to the Bureau of 
Archaeology, Washington, D. C., and con- 
cerned the methods used by the Indians in 
cutting or chipping to the proper shape 
their hammers, spear heads and axes made 
out of flint or agate. I read the answer 
that was sent back from Washington by 
F. W. Hodge—and I think it a very unsat- 
isfactory reply, coming from an institution 
that should give a correct answer, so I felt 
satisfied they really were unable to tell 
how the chipping was done. 

To chip out a piece of flint or agate re- 
quired a tool much harder than the stone 
itself. This tool the Indians did not have 
some hundreds of years ago. Now, I will 
tell the readers of this magazine what an 
old companion of mine told me, and he 
lived with the Indians, also fought them 


under Captain Tyler’s command from the 
year 1859 to 1865. For twenty years I 
hunted and trapped with this same man 
until four years ago. When out on one of 
our hunts he became sick, and died in a few 
days, of Bright’s disease. 

I once asked if he knew how the Indians 
cut or chipped the agate and flint, and he 
told me they put the rock in a fire and 
got it very hot; then they would take a 
thin stick of wood, dip it in water, then 
let the drop of cold water fall on the part 
that they wanted chipped. Every time a 
drop of water fell on the stone, out would 
jump a chip, so you see, as long as the 
stone was kept very hot this process would 
go on until the agate or flint was chipped 
away or reduced to any shape or size. 

I think Mr. Ennis will rather believe this 
answer from a. practical standpoint than 
from those who get their experience from 
books. JOHN B. HILL. 

Colorado. 


The Pranks a Bullet can Play 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 434 of the 
November number, C. W. Bly of New York, 
writes very interestingly of shooting a 
frozen tree, when the bullet cut several 
gymnastics, and finally fell at his feet. I 
want to add my mite by way of warning, 
for men (grown men, not boys) still do 
foolish tricks. I was out hunting with a 
friend some time ago, and, going through 
a pasture where the farmer had been de- 
horning some cattle. My friend picked up 
a fresh sawed-off horn, threw it into the 


air and missed it clean with his L. C. 
Smith 12-gauge. I had in my hand a little 
20-gauge Winchester, and, being anxious to 
show the gentleman how much better I 
could do it, I threw the same horn into the 
air, hitting it square with a load of 7% 
chilled—and, at the crack of the gun I re. 
ceived one of the pellets square in the end 
of my nose, which caused the tears to 
flow, and reminded me that I might have 
lost one or both of my “blinkers” for my 
foolishness. GEO. H. NICOL. 
Iowa. 


The Flying Frog—An Example of Protective Coloration 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The islands of 
Borneo and Java, and possibly others, have 
the distinction of numbering among their 
fauna a large frog, commonly called the 
“flying-frog.” As seen in the _ illustration, 
the toes are very long and fully webbed 
to the extremities so that when expanded 
they furnish a greater surface than the rest 
of the body. The forelegs are also bordered 


by a membrane, and the body itself is capa- 
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ble of considerable inflation. The back and 
limbs of this curious animal are of a deep 
shining green color, the under surface and 
inner toes yellow, while the webs are 
black, and rayed with yellow. The body is 
about four inches long, while the webs of 
each hind foot, when fully expanded, cover 
a surface of four square inches, and the 
webs of all the feet together about twelve 
square inches. As the extremities of the 
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The flying frog at home. 


toes are provided with dilated discs for ad- 
hesion, showing the creature to be a tree- 
frog, it seems hardly likely that this im- 
mense membrane of the toes can be in- 
tended for swimming purposes only, and 
therefore the accounts which have been 
received, to the effect that these frogs fly 
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from trees, becomes more credible. The 
animal represents a new species of “Polype- 
dates” or “Rhacophorus,” the name of the 
species being “‘veinwardatii.” 


Essentially an animal of nocturnal habits, 
the flying frog spends its days clinging to 
the leaves of trees. During this time it is 
torpid and flabby, and breathes with re- 
markable slowness. Its bluish-green color, 
blending almost perfectly with the leaves 
on which it rests, serves as an effective pro- 
tection against enemies. The flying frog 
is a striking example of protective colora- 
ation, for its hues vary with the time and 
the brightness of the day. In the sunshine 
of the early morning the frog is a bright 
blue-green; later, as the day advances its 
color becomes a deeper and darker green. 
and it is not till the sun has set that the 
flying frog begins to shake off its torpor. 
Then it sallies forth on its hunt for insects. 
It shows a great preference for large but- 
terflies, and, aided by its remarkable leap- 
ing powers, is very successful in captur- 
ing them. 

These strange little animals do not con- 
fine their activities to the land and trees, 
but are equally at home in the water. There 
the webs that serve them as wings on land 
become useful as oars. R. I. GEARE. 

Washington, D. C. 


Telling the Time at Night by the North Star 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Among the many 
valuable hints to campers and sportsmen 
which have appeared from time to time in 
the different sporting magazines, I have 
never noticed anything about finding the 
time at night by the North Star and the 
‘Big Dipper.” Thinking it might be of use 
at some time to some fellow hunter, whose 
timepiece has gone wrong, I have drawn 
a rough diagram by which I will show how 
the time may be approximately calculated 
at any time when the stars can be seen. 

Every man who has been in the woods, 
or at sea, knows—or should know—how to 
find the North Star. He knows that the 
“pointers” of the “Ursa Major” or dipper 
point directly at it, and if he would stop 
to think he would know that the dipper 
r volves once around the North Star ap- 
proximately every 24 hours. All he has to 
do is to note the position of the dipper at 
any known hour and the rest is easy. 

For instance: In the month of November 
the “pointers” point nearly straight up from 
the horizon at 8 p. m. As they revolve 
once around the North Star in 24 hours it 
can easily be seen that at 8 a. m. if they 
could be seen they would be pointing di- 
rectly down to the North Star and at half 
way between 8 p. m. and 8 a. m.—viz., 2 
a.m.—they would be pointing west, or at 


right angles from their position at 8 p. m. 
By keeping these facts in mind and divid- 
ing the distance between these different po- 
sitions into spaces representing the hours, 
he can tell within at least half an hour of 
the time, especially if he will practice it 
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occasionally when he has his watch to 
refer to. 

In the diagram I have drawn a circle 
around the North Star and marked the 
position of the pointers at 8 p. m.—and 
divided the space between the position of 
the pointers at 8 p. m. and 8 a. m. into 
twelve equal parts which represent the 
hours. With the position of the pointers 
fixed in the mind as always at right angles 
at 2 a. m. to their position at 8 a. m., a 
little mental calculation will tell the time 
very near the hour. 

The writer spent twenty-odd years of his 
life at sea, and has watched these same 
pointers revolve around the North Star so 
many times that they seem like old friends. 
He has seen the North Star growing nearer 
to the horizon night after night, until some 
night when near the equator he has lost it, 
then the dipper as it revolved kept losing 
its stars until finally the last star in its 
tail failed to appear. Then when coming 
north he has watched for this same star to 
appear as it swung around in its orbit, and 
as they showed up one by one when on 
their meridian they were greeted as old 
friends—and the North Star watched for. 
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Finally when across the equator it would 
glimmer on the horizon some night; the 
next it would show a little higher, and as 
we sailed north would gradually take its 
place where it seemed to us of the northern 
temperate zone to belong. It is no doubt 
the oldest friend of the seaman—for ages 
before the compass was discovered he 
shaped his course by it. Its orbit is so small 
that it is practically always in the same 
place. Often in bad weather when the sun 
has been obscured for days, there will be a 
break in the clouds for a short time in the 
night when the navigator can take an alti- 
tude of the North Star and compute his 
latitude to within five miles by his old 
friend. CAPT. CHAS. JOHNSON. 
Canada. 





Almost 2,000 more people visited the 
Yellowstone Park in 1913 than during the 
season of 1912, according to the report of 
the superintendent, recently made to Sec- 
retary Lane. The tourist travel has in- 
creased forty-five per cent since 1906 and 
was heavier in 1913 than ever before with 
the exception of 1909, when the Lewis & 
Clarke Exposition was held in Portland. 








Yes, that was years and years ago! 





Bill an’ Me 


When Billy Smith was just a kid, an’ I was ’bout his size, 

An’ both of us wore overalls, an’ Sundays ankle-ties, 

We found, one day, a fishin’ rod, an’ so, with crooked pins, 

We started off across the field with angleworms in tins. 

But when, at last, we reached the creek an’ sat down ’neath the tree, 
There didn’t seem to be no luck for either Bill nor me. 

Although we fished until the sun was sinkin’ in the west, 

’Till every bird an’ beast an’ fowl was sleepin’ in its nest— 

Then Bill, he says, “Oh, let’s go home, I’m tired of the fishin’; 

The wretches always steal yer bait an’ always keeps yer guessin’.” 


How strange yer thoughts will wander 
O’er incidents of bygone days, an’ how you'll sit an’ ponder 

About the things you used to do, an’ every place you went; 

I wonder why, when we are old, we cannot be content! 

I’ve often thought of what Bill said that day beside the stream; 

The joys an’ sorrows of our life, they’re almost like a dream! 

The world kept Billy guessin’, too; he often “lost his bait,” 

And when, at last, he struck it rich, they said it came too late! 

Well, if we could be boys again an’ sit beneath the tree, 

I do not think t’would matter much to either Bill nor me! 


FLORENCE AMELIA CUMMINGS. 





















































Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





W. B. C., St. Paul, Minn.—I have a water 
spaniel bitch that keeps in thin flesh 
despite plenty of feeding. Have given her 
much work this past season and in the 
midst of it she came in heat but not to last 
more than a few days and would not mate 
up when given a chance. A year ago I bred 
her without results and she had not come 
in season till lately. She is seven years 
old and never had pups, coming in heat at 
times but will be out before you know it. 
Can you prescribe a remedy to _ insure 
breeding? Would like to get a litter out of 
her as she is getting along in years and am 
desirous of perpetuating her good qualities. 


Answer.—She may be barren, poo: con- 
dition, however, may have something to do 
with her going out so quickly or not com- 
ing in regularly and then refusing to mate. 
aSide of getting her in good, healthy con- 
dition by administering an efficient tonic 
and feeding an abundance of raw lean beef 
twice a week, there is nothing to be done 
to insure satisfactory results along that 
line. There are drugs that will bring on 
the periods but I do not recommend the 
use of anything of the kind, having learned 
by experience that the after-effects are apt 
to be most harmful. As a rule a bitch 
comes in season, if in good health, every 
six-months, but there are exceptions and 
in that case it is best to let nature alone. 
Your bitch coming in season during the 
hunting season and being worked in water 
at a low temperature, doubtless has some- 
thing to do with her going out so quickly. 
Try refraining from work in water during 
next heat. 


T. W., Fulton, Mo.—My English setter 
pup, nine months old, gives me lots of 
trouble because of extreme timidity. He 
is very intelligent but I can do nothing with 


him. If I happen to speak a little sharp to 
him he acts as though he expected to be 
struck with a club and still I have never 
whipped him for anything. When rolling 
a ball or tossing a glove he will mostly go 
after it and bring it to me but soon tires of 
tnis and then I cannot induce him to go 
again. If urged rather strongly he will roll 


over on his back and positively refuses to 
get up. This pup is of finest breeding and 
a stylish little fellow when in mood to act 
pleasantly. Do you think that in time he 
will outgrow this fault? 


Answer.—Cases of this kind are very 
common and must be attributed to continu- 
ous in and in breeding. For that reason 
an occasional ourcross is desirable. Adding 
new blood by importation would be bene- 
ficial. As a rule owners of timid puppies 
cannot account for such lack of courage, 
never having abused the dogs, become dis- 
gusted because of the fault and dispose of 
them after having exhausted patience and 
perseverance. In most cases, however, 
proper handling will work wonders with the 
most timid pup that ever lived. Coaxing, 
petting, play, etc., will not do it, though. 
Just the opposite is necessary. The more 
you fondle a timid dog the worse the fault 
becomes. If put through the course of yard 
training as per the “Amateur Trainer,” us- 
ing the force collar as directed and avoid- 
ing all play, timidity will vanish and, 
henceforth, all work out satisfactorily. 

A. L. M., Hobart, Okla.—My English set- 
ter, now four years old, pointed quail nicely 
when but four months old but is now get- 
ting lax and has not the style of a year or 
two ago. The past two seasons he pointed 
stylish and worked fast and wide, remain- 
ing on point till I came up to take a shot. 
At this time, however, he ranges and finds 
well, stops to point for just a moment and 
then goes in to flush; does not chase, but 
just goes on hunting as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He does not trail to a point now 
and stands relaxed for a moment with tail 
down and is usually a hundred yards ahead 
so that I hardly ever come close enough 
for a shot when he puts up the birds. He is 
a strong, big dog, and hunts all day. What 
can be done to get this dog back to former 
fine performance and stylish pointing? 


Answer.—It is lack of excitement at time 
of finding the birds—standing relaxed and 
dropping the tail fully demonstrates this 
and assume the former stylish posture 


and for that reason he does not stiffen out 
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when on point. That dog should not be 
hunted alone for a while but in company 
of an energetic bird finder and stanch on 
point, which will soon create jealousy and 
have the effect of restoring animation. 
Soon as he gets to standing on point he 
may be checked with force collar to break 
of flushing. Lack of excitement tends to 
make indifferent and thus slovenly habits 
arise—lively company is the best stimulus. 


O. L. J., Canton, O.—I have lately lost 
four puppies of a litter of pointers. After 
two had died I began looking around for 
remedies, and saved three, which are now 
doing nicely. I sent for the free booklet 
on dog diseases (sent on receipt of a stamp 
by Ed F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kans.), 
and from it learned the cause of trouble 
right away. It says treat puppies for worms 
when from four to six weeks old. The vet- 
erinarian whom I called in at the time said 
that no medicine could be given at that 
age. I became discouraged and _ chloro- 
formed the other two sick puppies. Getting 
proper medicine in time saved the rest of 
them. Now will you kindly state how and 
why puppies usually have worms, and 
whether nothing can be done to prevent the 
trouble? 


Answer.—It is safe to assert that more 
puppies die up to four or five months old 
from the effect of worms than all other 
ailments combined. At the tender age of 
four to six weeks the heretofore sprightly, 
sleek and lively puppies are suddenly quite 
apt to appear just the opposite—an unmis- 
takable symptom of the presence of intes- 
tinal parasites, and the slightest signs 
should be carefully observed, because if not 
assisted with a safe and efficient remedy 
at this time the puppies will quickly waste 
away and die. Puppies are born with 
worms, unless the dam has been treated to 
prevent this at the proper stage of preg- 
nancy—fifth week. 


T. P., Bakersfield, Calif.—-I have a young 
setter puppy of good stock and am anxious 
of making a good dog out of him, but fear 
he will not stand much forcing as he is of 
a nervous and timid disposition. He starts 
quickly at any unusual noise and seeks a 
place to hide. Can he be made bold and 
fearless? 


Answer.—Highly bred dogs have a ten 
dency to nervousness and must be treated 
with due consideration at all times, but 
kindness only will avail nought with such a 
dog. Force, judicially applied, is the only 
method by which obedience, prompt per- 
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formance and fearless action can be at- 
tained, but a whip must never be used. 


R. M. G., Texarkana, Tex.—I have an 
English setter puppy, three months old, and 
am keeping him tied up to forget his play- 
fulness, but it does not seem to change him 
in that respect and so soon as I turn him 
loose he leaves home and scampers all 
over town. I have the “Amateur Trainer” 
and find therein stated that at about his 
age to take out to where birds can be found 
and let the youngster hunt for, find and 
chase them, etc. My present position does 
not permit me taking the time for this and, 
therefore, must keep the pup tied up. Later 
on I expect to break him according to this 
book. Is there no way to make a pup quiet 
and contented when shut up or tied? 


Answer.—It is a mistake to tie up so 
young a puppy, and the directions in the 
book are quite contrary to such practice. A 
pup at that age must have plenty of exer- 
cise to stimulate appetite, muscular devel- 
opment and growth. Besides, an abun- 
dance of inclination to romp and play is de- 
sirable rather than to smother that propen- 
sity by chaining to kennel. There is noth- 
ing to be done with so young a puppy other 
than to make grow, get active, courageous 
and ambitious. 


F. D. A., Hillsboro, Ore.—My pointer dog, 
five years old, is good on pheasants but 
will not retrieve from water. Had fairly 
good duck shooting this season and al- 
though my dog found and brought in quite 
a number of ducks when falling into water’ 
but a few inches deep, he could not be in- 
duced to go into deeper water or swim into 
lake after a cripple or dead duck even if 
in plain sight. Is he too old to break to it 
at this time? 

Answer.—Not too old, but the pointer is 
not adapted to duckretrieving from water 
wherein he must swim during cold weather. 
Get an Irish water spaniel or a Chesapeake 
Bay dog for that class of work, either of 
whom will stand and even enjoy plunging 
into cold water at a low temperature, and 
not be permanently injured because of 
rheumatism, as would the pointer. 





OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST. 


One of the recent definitions of the pessi- 
mist and the optimist is, the pessimist is the 
man who sits in the last seat of the rear car 
of the train and sees everything apparently 
going from him, and the optimist sits on the 
front of the engine—on the cowcatcher— 
and sees everything coming his way. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 


“Dreams, 


February is the month for dreams, dreams 
of things past and of things to come. When 
the wild wind swirls about the house, piling 
the white drifts high and ever higher, and 
the mad flames in the fireplace leap up the 
broad throat of the chimney, eager to do 














idle dreams. 


Dreams, 


battle with the werewolf of the northland, 
then bring out the photographs of last sum- 
mer’s trip and live over again the delight- 
ful experiences which they call to mind, or 
take down the railway folders and resort 
advertisements and plan next summer’s out 
ing.,.; It may be true, as the ancient saying 
“a bird in the hand is worth two in 


has it, 





Idle Dreams.” 


the bush,” but a fish in the creel is not 
worth two in the creek by a long shot. Wit- 
ness the monster which got away last June 
down there by the lower bridge, just where 
the eddy sets back under the leaning elm 
tree; then it was a soul-wrenching experi- 
ence and though the sun was a good four 
hours high, night suddenly settled dark as 
Egypt; but now Time has touched the ex- 
perience lightly with his wonder-working 
brush, and lo! you find yourself glad the 
fish got away. Wait until the season opens 
once more, won’t we have another try for 
the old fellow? Just won’t we though? It 
is dollars to a Chinese cash that the dawn 
of opening day will find us casting an ex- 
pectant fly or worm out over the exact spot 
where his square tail disappeared for the 
last time. Yes; such fishing, knee deep in 
February’s snows, is most enjoyable. He 
who has not cast an experimental fly upoa 
memory’s pool has missed some of the best 
fishing of a lifetime. 

Then, too, books play a large part in an 
angler’s midwinter joys. Of course every 
true fisherman possesses some choice vol- 
ume of Izaak Walton, though perhaps like 
the writer, not an expensive book, simply a 
well-printed page bound in good, solid calf, 
which has an ancient look and a satisfactory 
feel to the hand. To have learned how to 
tip into Walton is like unto having learned 
how to cast a fly into the pool of memory; 
both bring “net results.” From Walton 
down there have been many writers of ang- 
ling books, nearly all of which are worth a 
fisherman’s time. Some, like Van Dyke, 
give us the poetry of angling, the atmos- 
phere of the woods and lakes; while others, 
like H. P. Wells and Perry D. Frazer, give 
us hard and unembellished facts. Then 
there are such writers as Henshall, Camp 
and Rhead with their delightful “how to” 
books. Oh, yes,.there is “good fishing” for 
the angler in February, not to mention 
tackle making and tackle repairing; the 
latter more properly belongs to the windy 


.month and will be taken up in our next 


issue. 
To the Comrades of the Fireside we would 
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say that our plans are taking shape and the 
angling friends of other years are gathering 
to our support. Yes, we are going to have 
a different kind of angling department, one 
tnat belongs to all of us. So we again invite 
you to come on with your short notes, ques- 
tions and pictures. If you have any sugges- 
tions regarding any old angling thing, don’t 
hesitate but send it along. If this number 
falls into some fisherman’s hand for the first 
time, then become one of us by joining the 
Uutdoor Life family, a large and growing 
company of right royal good fellows. 
O. W. SMITH. 


No. 6.—The Steel Vine Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—What is the 
steel vine rod, and do you consider it the 
equal of a split bamboo? 

H. K. BROWNSON. 

Answer.—The steel vine is a split bam- 
boo. Steel vine is simply a bamboo from 
Africa, strong and resilient, and because so 
strong, often made up in round rods, which, 
no doubt, you have thought solid wood; 
though they were made of the usual num- 
ber of strips cemented together as is any 
split bamboo rod. The only steel vine I 
have used is a round rod, but it has given 
good service; indeed it is one of my favor 
ite rods.—O. W. S. 





No. 7.—The Self-Thumbing Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would you 
advise me to get a self-thumbing reel for 
trout fishing? Do you consider them good 
reels? W. C. BRAINARD. 

Answer.—I would not recommend an anti- 
back lash or self-thumbing reel for trout 
fishing, simply because they are not in- 
tended for that sport, and no advantage 
would be gained by using them. The proper 
reel for trout fishing is the single action, 
though for bait fishing when “reeling” for 
iussh, a double multiplier is very convenient. 
But for bait casting—fishing for bass, pick- 
erel, etc.—you will find the anti-back lash 
and self-thumbing reels very handly, espe- 
cially if not experienced in the use of the 
regular casting reels. Ordinarily a man will 
desire to learn to spool his reel, but there 
are times when the self-thumber is a boon 
—i. e., after nightfall. There is no doubt 
but that these self-acting reels have come 
to stay.—O. W. S. 


No. 8.—German Brown and Loch Leven. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
me if the so-called Loch Leven and German 
Brown trout are one and the same fish? 

B. C. CHRISTIAN. 


Answer.—You have opened a question 
concerning which there is much difference 
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of opinion among ichthyologists, though in 
my own mind the two fish belong to differ- 
ent species. Some months ago I had an ar- 
gument concerning this very matter with a 
gentleman living in the West, who took ex- 
ception to certain remarks of mine regard- 
ing a photograph which I took to be that 
of a brown trout. I sent the picture and the 
correspondence to Washington and the wise 
men there replied as follows: “You are in- 
formed that the distinction between the 
Loch Leven trout and the common brown 
trout has never been definitely determined. 
Day in his British Salmonidae, concludes 
that they are not distinct. The fish de- 








ae 





German Brown or Loch Leven,:well, I don’t 
‘ know. 

scribed as Salmo levenensis was supposed 

to be peculiar to Loch Leven, and it may be 

said that the fish of its particular form 

and character was peculiar to that loch. 
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Day cites instances of the transferring of 
the young of the Loch Leven trout to the 
Howieton hatchery, and of trout raised from 
eggs taken from Loch Leven trout that at- 
tained the size and practically the same 
shape and coloration of the brown trout. 
It may be said, however, that both forms, 
that is, S.levenensis and S. fario, occur in 
Loch Leven. It is possible that they were 
once, if not at present, all considered as S. 
levenensis and that in taking eggs or young 
some of S. fario may have been taken and 
reared as Loch Leven trout. It is undoubt- 
eu:y true that brown trout eggs have been 
shipped to this country as Loch Leven trout 
when they were S. fario raised from trout 
derived from Loch Leven. If the two forms 
are not distinct species it seems peculiar 
that in this country brown trout and Loch 
Leven trout raised from the egg to the age 
of one or two years, under exactly the same 
conditions, should differ so much in appear- 
ance. The form that is considered as an un- 
doubted Salmo levenensis is much more 
slender than the brown trout. It is lighter 
in color, more silvery and possesses black 
“or brownish spots such as in the landlocked 
salmon; some of the spots are often X- 
shaped. The brown trout has always ap- 
beared to be a more robust fish than S. 
levenensis. It has much the same shape 
as Salvelinus fontinalis, and at all ages, at 
least from the fingerling stage, the color- 
ation is darker than S. levenensis, and there 
are usually ocellated spots, many of which 
are red. The absence of red spots alone, 
however, would not be a safe diagnostic 
character for distinguishing a trout as S. 
levenensis. The presence of ocellated spots 
is a good safe character for S. fario, provid- 
ing Day’s conclusion is not correst.”—O. 
W. S. 


No. 9.—Pork Rind as Bass Bait. 


Editor Angling Department:—Do you re- 
gard pork rind-the equal of live bait for 
black bass? SAM HIGGINS. 


Answer.—lIt all depends. There are times 
when I had rather have a narrow white 
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pork rind and a weedless hook than any 
bait known; then there are times when bass 
are “deep-feeding” and a live minnow isthe 
only bait. There is no better casting bait 
than a bit of white pork rind, threaded 
through and through with red floss or just 





The bass fisherman. 


yarn. Cast in among the reeds, the bass 
find it almost irresistible. I think I had 
rather have for an “all-day” bait one of the 
wooden minnows now so popular, but I do 
not confine myself to any given lure or bait. 
You will not be disappointed with your pork 
rind if you understand the ways of the fish 
you seek.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 2.—A Page of Natural 


This is in no wise a scientific work, nor 
yet is it a treatise upon the multitudinous 
varieties of trouts and chars. There are 
many books upon the latter subject; even 
the present writer has had his say in “The 
balmon and Trout of America.” This, as set 
forth in the Introduction, is primarily a 
popular description of the ways of the East- 
ern brook trout, though nearly everything 
set down here as true of the Eastern fish, 
may roughly be applied to his Western rela- 


History. 


tive. So, while we do not plan to be scien- 
tific, yet a few general remarks regarding 
the brook trout’s history may not be out of 
place, and will clear the ground for the 
chapters to follow. Be it said, the angler 
who knows most regarding the life histories 
of the fish he seeks, derives the greatest 
enjoyment from his days astream. It is ever- 
more true, we get out of fishing—life, too, 
as for that—just what we put into it. When 


we understand something of the origin of 
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this fish, "way back there in the beginning, 
a new respect is born in us for the sly deni- 
zen of our cold brooks and mountain rills. 





It is thought by those 

wise in such things, that 

GEOLOGIC the life-history of the 
HISTORY Salmonidae dates back 
to the far-off Tertiary 











Period. Before the great 
glacier came pushing and grinding down 
out of the Northland, the lakes and streams 
o. the Western. Hemisphere swarmed with 
members of the salmon family; they were 
the fish of this continent. Then when that 
resistless ice-foot came plowing its way 
along, it gouged out and destroyed the ich- 
thyic aristocrat’s home, compelling some to 
take refuge in underground waterways, and 
pushing still others out into salt water 
where they became habilitated and are 
known to us as sea-trout and salmon. That 
there is a greater river system, or systems, 
beneath the earth’s surface than upon its 
crust, is believed by all geologists; that 
these subterranean streams have played an 
important part in the distribution of fish is 
attested by the fact that many fish, not 
blind fish such as make their home in the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, but sunfish, 
gogegle-eyes, catfish, etc., are from time to 
time discharged through vents from these 
underground waters. I think it is conceded 
that members of the salmon family are 
never found in waters of subterranean ori- 
gin, but we must remember that trout belong 
to an age antedating that of our common 
freshwater species, so the underground 
waters had accomplished their mission with 
them before the latter put in appearance. 
Of course many questions impossible to an- 
swer arise, dealing as we are with ancient 
history, but enough has been said to indi- 
cate something of the supposed past of 
these beautiful fish, enough, I think, to add 
to our interest in their pursuit and capture. 
Pushed into new waters, shut away from 
others of their kind, they gradually adapted 
themselves to their new environment, and 
as century after century rolled by, a change 
was manifested in form and color. Take as 
a striking illustration, the golden trout of 
California. ‘‘Why,’” someone may ask, “do 
we not see these changes taking place?” 
Perhaps we do, but so gradually does Na- 
ture work that the life of a man is as noth- 
ing. You will remember the word of the 





nebrew poet, “With God one day is as a 
thousand.” 
However, trout have 
OTHER not remained where the 
DISTRIBU- ice-age left them, but 
TIVE through many causes 
AGENCIES have found new habitats, 
the work of distribution 











still goes on. A freshet 
often carries fish over some natural barrier, 
where, if conditions are favorable, they 
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flourish. And man, he is forever introduc 
ing trout into new localities. Today we 
are catching two or three species of fish 
from the same stream. Even in some of 
our best trout streams not only are the 
Eastern brook trout found, but rainbow 
from the West, and German trout from over 
the water, the last two of course true 
salmons. So we have the Loch Leven, those 
bonnie fish from Scotland, here in the 
United States. Not only have the Western 
trout traveled East, but the eastern trout 
have journeyed west; whether or not the 
result will be a hybrid, some strange new 
fish, remains to be seen. However, as 
pointed out before, there is not much dif- 
ference whether we angle for rainbow or 
speckled trout, the methods and tactics are 
pra tically the same. There is no doubt 
but that a cyclone sometimes does scoop up 
fish and deposit them again in adjacent 
waters where they multiply and replenish 
the water; still it is of a single bird as a 
transporter of fish that I would speak— 
the common pelican, found from our south 
ern boundary to the sub-Arctic regions. I 
will never forget, sitting one day by a little 
lake in the Middle West, dreaming an idle 


cma C. H. Leckwood, Minneapolis, Mina. 


, & wondrous bird is the pelican! 
His bill holds more than’ his belican; 
He takes in his beak 
Food enough for a week; 
But I'll be darned if I know how the helican!” 






































From the midst cf chaos rises a vision of quiet waters. 














hour away. While sitting there partially 
concealed by the shrubbery, a_ pelican 
alighted on the beach just below me and 
proceeded to empty his “bread basket” pre- 
paratory to a meal. Thinking that some of 
the disgorged fish showed signs of life, I 
rushed out upon the ungainly bird and 
frightened him from his repast. Imagine 
my surprise when I discovered two live 
fish, both of them yellow perch, and one 
dead fish, a speckled trout, which had not 
been long dead. Where the bird found the 
trout I can not imagine, for I know of no 
trout streams in that region. Now had the 
live fish been the trout, a pair, and had 
they flopped into the water—? Yes, I think 
the pelican plays a greater part in the 
eeonomy of Nature as a fish car than we 
have imagined. 

(Note.—Somewhere I have read a scien- 
tific dissertation upon this question, but I 
can not find it, and readers of these articles 
will confer a great favor upon the writer 
if they will inform him where such matter 
may be obtained.) 














While upon the distri- 

ARE RAIN- bution of trout it might 
BOW MORE be well to spend a little 
INCLINED time discussing the ad- 
TO A FISH visability of indiscrimi- 
DIET THAN nate planting of rain- 
SPECKLED bow and brown trout in 
TROUT ? waters inhabited and 
adapted to the eastern 

variety. Now, I know 

that many eminent authorities disagree 


with me, saying that rainbow in captivity 





are not so much addicted to a fish diet as 
are the eastern trout; all of which I do 
not deny, but in my experience as a mere 
fisherman I have found rainbow taking 
minnows more often than their eastern 
relative. On the Peshtigo river in Wiscon- 
sin, where the rainbow grows to a large 
size, I have found live shiner minnows the 
best bait, as I have pointed out again and 
again through the sporting press of Amer- 
ica. Last summer I spent a month on the 
Pine River of Waushara County, a natural 
speckled trout stream into which the rain- 
bow are gradually being introduced; ten 
years ago one seldom caught a rainbow in 
that water; last summer nearly one-half of 
the fish taken from its upper reaches were 
rainbow. But let me quote from my jour- 
nal: 


“Aug. 7, 1913.—Fished down to bridge 
with little response, though at the out- 
set I thought the day was going to 
prove a hummer . At hole below 
‘Island,’ where I have always expected 
a strike but have always been disap- 
pointed, I worked the bait—a grass- 
hopper—down under an _ overhanging 
bank. Instantly a two-pound rainbow 
took the offering with a grand rush, 
bending my newly-spliced rod double— 
and breaking it again. Throwing aside 
the useless tool, I took the line in hand, 
and hand over hand, a la small boy, I 
dragged the fighter in. When near my 
feet the fish disgorged a _ five-inch 
speckled trout, which flew well into the 
air. . When I eviscerated the fish 
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1 found two speckled trout in its stom- 
ach, one partially decomposed, the other 
not yet acted upon by the digestive 
juices. 


Note.—This rainbow had recently cap- 
tured three small fish, all of which were 
speckled trout, probably because small 
spe kled trout were more numerous than 
small rainbow. But the point I make is 
this—the fish feeding solargely upon min- 
nows was a rainbow. By diligent inquiry 
of the fishermen met on the stream I found 
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they all inclined to the notion that rain- 
bow are more largely fish eaters than the 
speckled trout. I much doubt the wisdom 
of planting the two fish in water adapted 
to speckled trout. The rainbow will thrive 
in water of a higher temperature than the 
eastern fish, a fact which adapts him to 
water not suited to the former. As to game 
qualities, I think the rainbow has the bet- 
ter of the argument; but more of that in 
a later chapter. But I must say in passing, 
the speckled trout is the peer of his co-in- 
habitant when it comes to the pan. 


The Automatic Question 


The automatics; what a battle has raged 
about them. Now that the smoke has some- 
what cleared let us calmly sit down and 
talk about the matter: not acrimoniously, 
holding one reel over against the other, for 
all have good points; rather simply show- 





THE MEISSELBACH AUTOMATIC. 


This is one of the newer reels, well made 
and dependable, yet sells at the modest sum 
of $3.50. Good feature, a “speed-governor.” 
After spool attains certain speed the gov- 
ernor gets in its work, so prevents broken 
tips, neither does the line start with a sudden 
jerk. Wound by turning milled spring-box 
to right. Safety winding spring. Two re- 
volving rollers to guide line to drum. Sim- 
ple, can be taken apart easily. 


ing each reel so that we may become some- 
what acquainted with the family. First, 
then, why the automatic? 


The automatic reel is 





WHY THE not a passing fad; it has 
AUTO- come to stay. Of course 
MATICS? such a reel is not adapt- 


ed to all fishing, but in- 
deed what reel is? Who 
would think of going bait-casting with a 
single-action click? An automatic is not 
adapted to bait-casting, though to my mind 
it has its place in bait fishing. You would 
not attempt to use a _ twelve-ounce auto- 
matic on a three-ounce fly rod—that goes 
without saying; but when you have such a 
reel on, say a seven-ounce rod, rather stiff 
in the back, you have an outfit for heavy 
fly casting hard to beat. I cannot imagine 
any more pleasurable sport than playing a 
1.8sh with a good, well-behaved automatic. 
No trouble with slack line after you have , 
learned how to manage the mulley. A 
word to the one acquainted with a crank- 
reel: do not attempt to find the handle of 
an automatic. A little practice with the 
release-lever will soon put you in position 
to cast; the playing of a fish comes later. 
The theory is that a fish will pull out the 
line against the tension of the spring, 
which is all right if the release lever be 
depressed; but it will be a “big one” that 
will pull against the tension of the spring 
plus pressure of the lever. Of course if 
you are using a line of ordinary strength 
the reel will pay out before the tension 
reaches the breaking-point; that is one 
safeguard the automatic user possesses. 
However, in several years of fly-fishing I 
have never found the bass or trout able to 
do the trick, though I still live in hopes. 
But press the lever and away goes the ordi- 
nary fish, winding up a day of judgment 
against himself; once he stops and faces 
about, the automatic instantly gets busy 
winding up line. Do not think the self- 
winder is a lazy man’s reel; you will find 
plenty to do to fight your fish with its 
aid. So much for general remarks. 




















A MAGAZINE OF 





The fisher of our wee 

THE AUTO- trout streams who has 
MATIC ON never used an automatic 
THE SMALL | in that sport has missed 
TROUT a good deal and has not 
STREAM had the pleasure of us- 
ing a mighty convenient 











winch. Say you are pos- 
sessed of a rather stiffish rod, such as you 
should use on a brushy stream. You ap- 
proach carefully and find a place where you 
can drop your bait down over the tops of the 
alders, or insert the tip of the rod through 
an opening in the brush; a touch upon the 
sentient lever promptly shortens your line 
the requisite amount. So instant and em- 
phatic is the action of the reel that you 
must be exceedingly careful that you do not 
press the lever too much. I have broken a 
tip so. Ordinarily when fishing such 
streams you expect to lift the trout out by 
main strength and awkwardness—indeed 
must do so—and you will find the pressure 
of the lever sufficient for the purpose; if 
not it is easy to slip the little finger from 
the lever and grasp the line and rod with 
the hand, that is, press the line against the 
hand-grasp. Unless you are acquainted 
with the method you will be surprised to 
discover that you can lift even a heavy 
fish from the water. As brought out in the 
former paragraph, there is no winch more 
satisfactory for playing a heavy fish. 








I think I said the au- 

THE AUTO- toiratic could be used 
MATIC for bait fishing, and 
FOR BAIT though not intended for 
FISHING that work I am ready to 
stand back of the asser- 








tion. I mean, of course, 
live bait fishing. Perhaps the best way to 
get at the matter is by relating an incident: 
I was fishing for bass with a friend and 
we were using live minnows. The water 
fished was a rather sluggish river, but with 
sufficient current to carry our boat along 
at about two miles an hour or so. I never 
use a sinker, so I let out some seventy-five 
or a hundred feet of line, the minnow trail- 
ing along behind, well out of sight and 
sound of the boat. Suddenly I hooked a 
good fish and it seemed simething of a task 
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to reel him in with the automatic. Raising 
the rod straight up, I would suddenly lower 
the tip to the surface of the water, pressing 
the lever at the same instant. 


You can 











Y. AND E. AUTOMATIC. 


Too well and favorably known to need 
more than mention. Winds with key on head 
of drum. Light and well made. Line guide. 
Brake makes reel free-running if you so 
desire. No outside posts; line get-at-able. 
Three sizes, from 125 feet to 600 feet. Priced 
from $7.00 to $9.00. Middle size the favorite, 
300 feet, price $8.00. 


easily see that that fish was soon brought 
to net. I call the method “pumping.” I pre- 
fer the heavy fly rod for such fishing, with 
reel-seat below the hand, but if the angler 
so desires he can reverse the reel, use it 
above the hand with release sticking down 
from the reel seat, pressing the lever with 
the thumb. My reason for preferring the 
reel below the hand is not simply because 
the automatic so placed is more _ con- 
venient, but because the reel is more evenly 
balanced, and I like the action of a fly-rod 
when playing a fish. 


Trout Fishing in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Coming down 
from the Cascade range of mountains are 
numerous rivers and creeks that are fed 
during the summer by the melting snows 
of the high mountains. The water is pure 
and ice cold and these streams are well 
stocked with trout. There are several vari- 
eties but all are real trout, or, as we say in 
the northeastern states, “speckled trout.” 


Here the different varieties are called“‘cut- 
throats,” “rainbow” and there are several 
other names, I haveseen two species entirely 
different in localities 100 miles apart ‘and 
both were called “cut-throat.” Then there 
is the “dolly varden” and the “steelhead,” 


_ which are real trout, but spend part of their 


lives in salt water but run up the-rivers for 
long distances. I have seen “steelheads” 
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200 miles from salt water: Both species 
grow to a large size; I have seen “steel- 
heads” at least three feet long and am told 
they go up to four feet. 

During the last summer and fall it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to fish in 
several of our rivers, creeks and lakes, and 
almost always with fine success. 

I have a fishing “partner” who is a fine 
fisherman and the best fly caster that I 
ever saw and who wears a smile on his 
handsome face that never comes off. Our 
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I fished several times below the forks of 
the Snoqualmie River; also below the falls 
where it is a large stream, and with good 
success, catching large ones. On November 
first I made a fine catch with several fine 
ones, the largest measuring eighteen inches. 
We fished in two lakes near Seattle, get- 
ting a nice catch but no real large ones. 

I did not fish entirely for fish but to en- 
joy the outing and the magnificent scenery 
that is always in view. Snow-capped moun- 
tains with grand, rugged sides, sometimes 


S\. 


Caught in the Snoqualmie River 25 miles from Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1, 1913, by O. C. Frisbee. 


first trip was on the sduth fork of the Sno- 
qualmie river, where we caught plenty witn 
some large ones. Later we fished on the 
north fork right under the frowning head 
of Mount Si and caught a fine lot, my friend 
getting some large ones. 

Then I went up the Stillaguamish River 
with fine success. All that I caught there 
were rainbows except one, and that they 
called a brook trout. 


Fishing Facts’ 


A Waltonian Jury.—The names of three 
members of a recent jury in the County 
Court of Brooklyn, N. Y., were Fish, Fisher 
and Fishline—a trio of honest men, no 
doubt. With Bates and Waters added, this 
jury would have little trouble in mercifully 
holding up the scales of justice. 


Sewage Society.—Indignant at having his 
fishing ruined in the river Sangamon at De- 
catur, Ill., by certain factory men polluting 
this water with refuse from their institu- 
tions, a highly-respected inhabitant ejected 
from his home six of the guilty fish destroy- 
ers and drinking-water poisoners whom his 
daughter had invited to a “society” card 
party. “I’ll have no sewage society in my 
house,” said the gallant old angler. “You 
hypocrites should be made to substitute 
overalls for Tuxedos and be put to work 
cleaning up the people’s drinking water and 
fish habitats you have wantonly destroyed.” 
“Sewage society’—what a fine idea this for 
the genius of humanity-benefiting satire— 
Dickens! What. material for Frank For- 


coming right down to the streams with 
almost perpendicular walls; splendid for- 
ests of gigantic trees, waterfalls with the 
pure ice cold water dashed into spray and 
the country clothed in the brightest of 
green surely should make one glad to be 
alive. 

I would add that our fishing season opens 
May 1 and closes December 31. 


Washington. O. C. FRISBEE. 
and Fancies 
ester! Reaching for society recognition via 


the sewer pipe! Individual social shining— 
a shoddy, vicious, wasteful personal egotism 
on the part of a few mongrel bipeds—at the 
expense of the public drinking fountain—at 
the cost of the people’s food and water! 
This ridiculous condition is similar to the 
case of the dollar-a-week-salary office boy 
stealing the people’s savings-bank money to 
support his Tenderloin ixclinations. The re- 
buking of the Decatur sewage social gentry 
by a single citizen should encourage the city 
magistrates to befitting civil and criminal 
action against these fiendish whelps. The 
State Fish and Game Commission has noti- 
fied the sewage society “gentlemen” to burn 
or bury their poisonous factory refuse, and 
the Mayor of Decatur and the Governor of 
Illinois have been asked to aid in punish- 
ing the guilty germ-breeders. ‘Make the 


punishment fit the crime’—compel the dis- 
ease spreaders to drink -their germ water, 
bathe in it and wash their “society” linen in 
it. The State of Utah actually threatens a 
punishment of this befitting character to the 
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dastardly factory gang near Salt Lake City 
that kills millions of fishes and wild fowl 
annually and fills the public hospitals with 
poisoned human victims by dumping acid 
into the people’s lakes and streams. Salt 
Lake City, like Decatur, learns that its wa- 
ter-poisoners are of local shoddy “society” 
standing, and there is a popular movement 
among Salt Lake’s legitimate society ele- 
ment to socially ostracize and publicly dis- 
grace the acid spreaders. This zxsthetic 
form of punishment would be more severe 
to these society shoddyite weaklings than a 
money fine or prison term. 


Emotions in Fishes.—Fishes are not the 
“voiceless and emotionless creatures” some 
persons picture them. Many species erect 
their scales or fin rays in anger or terror, 
as quadrupeds erect their fur and birds their 
feathers when excited. Special impressions 
in fishes—astonishment, pain, pleasure, etc. 
—are not easily discernible, since these 
creatures have so many non-flexible features 
—internal ears, eyes without movable eye- 
lids, and cheeks covered with hard scales or 
incrusted with bony plates. These expres- 
sionless features do not permit of the stu- 
dent determining emotions in fishes as eas- 
ily as emotions are observed in the case of 
other animals with more flexible or expres- 
sionable features, but fishes are neverthe- 
less as emotionable as their brothers and 
sisters of the upland. Change of color is 
the best indication of emotions in fishes. 
Some of the angel fishes and parrot fishes 
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change from red to blue, green to purple, 
yellow to brown, etc., with easiness and 
quickness that astounds the observer. The 
male stickleback goes to war in the mating 
and breeding season in an array of brilliant 
colors equal to the splendor of the war 
dress of the bravest Indian chief or Roman 
general. The victor in the combat continues 
a gorgeous thing in all colors of the rain- 
bow, while the vanquished one retires from 
the battle with his colors faded. Several 
species of fishes in both salt water and 
fresh water are as gentle and affectionate 
as the sweetest-tempered dog, bird, cat or 
human being. I have had pet trout (salve- 
linus fontinalis), sunfish, goldfish and perch 
in captivity that would play about my hand 
plainly expressing their love for their care- 
taker, each jealously contending with the 
other in their eagerness to gain my atten- 
tion. In salt water creeks and brackish 
streams I have made intimate friends of the 
killyfish, the porgie, the lafayette, the eel 
and winter flounder. 


California.—Striped bass varying in 
weight from three pounds to thirty pounds 
are caught by San Francisco anglers at 
Wingo, Napa (Back Door Slough), Rodeo 
and San Antonio. Steelhead trout are 
caught at Point Reyes, Duncan’s Mills and 
Austin Pool. The middle of December is a 
favorite steelhead season in these waters. 
In Monterey Bay steelhead are caught 
throughout the year. 


CHARLES BRADFORD. 














The pool where silver trout hold forth. 
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Single Shot Pistols Built on a Single Shot Foundation 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


If one can judge accurately from reports 
published of the one-hand .22 caliber arm 
at the big shooting events, the single shot 
target pistols continue to hold first place in 
the hearts of the expert target shots, though 
this of itself is not proof positive that the 
target revolvers of this caliber which have 
been placed on the market within the past 
few years in response to the demands of re- 
volver shooters are not accurate or desir- 
able arms in many ways. It seems, how- 
ever, to be pretty good proof that, for some 
reason, the target expert, when facing the 
target with the intention of drilling out the 
highest possible score, still prefers the sin- 
gle shot pistol of .22 caliber. But this fact 
does not furnish absolute proof that the 
target pistol used by probably considerably 
more than 90 per cent of the expert target 
shots is, in design, critic-proof. For any one 
to criticize this arm, either the old model or 
the new, so far as concerns the material 
used in its construction, the workmanship, 
which is the best ever seen in any firearm, 
or the accuracy of the weapon, would be 
extremely foolish for any one to attempt, for 
in these respects this arm, and all others 
turned out by this firm, is unsurpassed. The 
foundation on which this arm is built, and 
the older model which it supercedes, how- 
ever, is where the critic can direct his fire 
witn little prospect of a return shot. 

The single shot pistols which I refer to 
are, as the reader familiar with one-hand 
arms will at once recognize, the 1891 model 
Smith & Wesson and the later model called 
the “Perfected Model.” 

While the writer has taken it upon him- 
self to criticize these two single shot pistols 
somewhat, he desires first to make a few 
remarks concerning the .22 caliber Colt tar- 
get revolvers and the Bekeart model Smith 
& Wesson, which have met with such a 
warm reception from those who advocated 
revolvers of this caliber, many of whom saw 
many advantages to be derived from these 
arms over the single shot pistol. Advan- 


tages from the standpoint of accuracy over 

the single shot pistol none expected, though 

Lo be equal in this respect many believed 
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possible, but that the advantage of the re- 
volver which would give six shots to the 
marksman as compared to one at one load- 
ing over the single shot pistol, would be of 
marked benefit, all believed, in that it would 
enable one to perfect himself at rapid fire 
at the minimum expense for ammunition, 
and which would be of incalculable value 
when the more powerful revolver would be 
the arm used. Then the superiority of the 
six-shot .22 revolver of proper design and 
construction, when used for shooting smal: 
game, when compared to the single shot 
pistol, seemed immense, and probably one- 
half of those advocating this arm had small 
game shooting in mind fully as much as 
perforating a paper target. 

In response to the demands of shooters 
the .22 target revolvers were produced. 
Thousands of them have been sold, and in 
the great majority of cases I believe it per- 
fectly safe to say that these arms have ~ 
given the purchasers their money’s worth. 
I think it perfectly safe to say, however, 
that had both models been made with a 
slightly different grip the average shooter 
—and the average shooter should be the one 
designers should have in mind when design- 
ing an arm—would have been better pro- 
vided for. 

Somewhat to my surprise, just previous 
to the Colt placing their .22 target revolver 
on the market, they wrote me that they 
were contemplating making such an arm, 
asking me for any suggestions I might have 
to offer concerning the design most desir- 
able to produce. One of the points which 
I emphasized worthy of special considera- 
tion in designing an arm of this caliber was 
leaving at least one-fourth inch more space 
between the stock and back of trigger guard 
than was to be found in the New Police of 
.o2 Caliber, the arm which they caiculated 
to fashion the .22 after. Also I advocated 
the lower end of the grip slanting farther 
back somewhat. Evidently these sugges- 
tions reached the Colt people too late to be 
seriously considered, or else they were not 
thought of sufficient value to enter into the 
designing of the new arm, for when it ap- 
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peared many—from what I can learn, the 
great majority—found the second finger of 
the shooting hand cramped somewhat, due 
to lack of space between the stock and the 
back of the trigger guard, which was still 
made a bit worse by the lower part of the 
grip slanting forward rather more than it 
should. If I am to write of this arm exactly 
as I think, I should say that the makers can 
make this already popular arm still more so 
by changing to give the shooter more room 
Letween the guard and the grip, and to still 
further improve the grip, make the stock 
somewhat more flat or oval. The handle 
seems rather too round to suit the majority, 
1 think. 

The Bekeart model Smith & Wesson can 
be improved, in appearance, at least, by 
altering the grip somewhat. I very much 
doubt if the designer of that grip is satis- 
fied with it. The open space at the top 
cf the grip should be filled in by all means 
by letting the wood project farther up at 
the top. But even this, though improving 
the appearance of the arm, and for thos-z 
who grip the stock high, also improve the 
arm in that this shooter would find it afford- 
ing him a better shaped stock, this change 
would not give the shooter an arm as neat 
in design as though made on a proper 
foundation, for anyone who has _ followed 
the development of the one-hand gun to any 
great extent knows that the so-called target 
sticks to the Smith & Wesson revolvers and 
pistols are nothing more nor less than 
stocks specially made to fit arms originally 
designed with stocks for pocket use. To 
illustrate: The ’91 Smith & Wesson revolver 
originally had a small grip designed for 
pocket use. Later when this frame was 
used as a foundation on which to build a 
single shot pistol, a target stock was made 
for the same frame, this stock extending 
farther down than the old one, while it was 
so shaped as to cover the back strap to the 
frame. This made a better grip, all right. 
but it was but a substitute for a target 
stock and, sofar as appearance went, a poor 
one. The “saw handles” are provided with 
one hump, but when these revolvers are 
fitted with these target stocks, we have two 
humps instead of one. To sum the matter 
up at this point, this is an easy way of sup- 
plying a target stock at small expense, but 
such addition does not produce as neat an 
appearing arm as though the frame of the 
revoiver had been designed for a properly 
proportioned stock. 

It is doubtful if a better shaped stock can 
be found on a double action revolver than 
the one on the 1905 S. & W. Military and 
Police model. Among the single action re- 
volvers the grip on the single action Colt 
seems to be so nearly perfect that few at- 
tempt to criticize it in any way. Yet in 
both of these revolvers the frames were 
originally designed for the stocks with 
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which they were fitted. Would either of 
these revolvers be as symmetrical had the 
frame been designed for a smaller stock 
suitable for pocket use, and then in order 
to meet the requirements of shooters who 
desired such arms for belt or target uses, 
supply them with target stocks like the S. 
« W. people have done on their two models 
of single shot pistols, their ’91 model re- 
volvers and others, including the .32 hand 
ejector and the .22 Bekeart models? If the 
single action Colt and 1905 S. & W. are 
properly designed, and I think they are, why 
are we offered single shot pistols and re- 
volvers, with frames designed originally for 
pocket stocks, with grips fitted to them 
which carry the catchy name of “target 
stocks”? 

In answer, it might be said that it would 
seem something like the making of a small 
caliber revolver on a large frame, as for in- 
stance, a .32-20 or .38 special on a frame 
designed originally for a .44 or .45, which 
came about, no doubt, by the makers be- 
lieving that to produce small caliber revolv- 
ers in this way could be done at less ex- 
pense than to make the various calibers on 
frames proportioned for the cartridges 
used. A cylinder and barrel bored for the 
smaller cartridges, but with outside dimen- 
sions the same as for the larger calibers is 
the only way in which such arms differ ma- 
terially from the larger ones. Having the 
tools to make the larger arms, it required 
but little additional machinery to produce 
smaller arms on the same frames, but I am 
inclined to think had the manufacturers 
looked ahead a few years and figured on the 
extra material they would be certain to use 
in producing so many of the small caliber 
arms on the large frames, they might have 
hesitated before offering such weapons. Pos- 
Sibly material for arms’ making is cheap, 
but even so, the amount of unnecessary ma- 
terial that has entered into the construction 
of revolvers—and rifles, also—of small cali- 
bers but on frames designed originally for 
larger cartridges in the belief that arms 
thus produced would be cheaper for the 
makers, and satisfy the requirements of the 
shooters, would amount to a pretty sum— 
possibly enough to have paid for machin- 
ery many times over with which to have 
made these small caliber arms on frames 
proportioned to the cartridges taken as, I 
think, I have intimated, possibly, before. 

My intention in the beginning was to 
write of single shot pistols which should be 
built on a single shot foundation. Possibly 
many think they may have been using such 
an arm for years, and perhaps they have, 
but the majority, I think, have not. Back 
in the days of the Lord, Conlin and 
Gould model Stevens pistols, arms of 
this class could be had which filled the 
specifications fairly well. While all these 


~arms, I think, could have been designed to 
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have produced somewhat more symmetrical 
weapons, at the same time they were built 
to represent pistols, and pistols only. They 
were finely made, ‘worked smoothly and 
were without doubt equal in accuracy to 
anything made in the pistol line. The Stev- 
ens people still make accurate shooting pis- 
tols, but the fitting of the parts, and the 
arms in a few other ways, are not equal to 
the ones turned out twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Anyone who has used pistols of 
this make of both periods will, I think, ad- 
mit this. The pistols of this make, as made 
at present, sell for less than the older ones, 
but, to be plain in the matter, they are 
worth less. 

As I have intimated, it is likely that over 
ninety per cent of the expert pistol shots 
of America use the single shot S. & W. tar- 
get pistols. Probably most of these use the 
"91 model, but as this model is no longer 
made, even those who may still prefer it to 
the “Perfected Model” will sooner or later 
have to adopt the latter arm, though many 
fail to understand why they should have to 
use a double action single shot pistol, and 
double action it is, and nothing else—and 
why? 

The ’91 model S. & W. single shot pistol 
was practically the ’91 model revolver of 
that make fitted with a pistol barrel and the 
target stocks which have been mentioned 
before. It made an _ excellent pistol—the 
very best to be had, the majority thought— 
but it was not built on a pistol foundation. 
The “Perfected Model” is built on a double 
action revolver frame, probably the same 
frame as the “Perfected Model” .38. The 
arm is fitted with the “target stocks,” which 
so far as affording a grip which will satisfy 
the majority is concerned, will prove sat 
isfactory, but, as has been stated before, 
the appearance of the arm, at least, would 
be improved if the wood to the stock ex- 
tended to the “hump” proper on the frame 
to fill in the open space there which pro- 
duces anything but a beautiful effect. But 
why was this pistol made on a double action 
revolver frame? And why are the shooters 
offered a double action single shot pistol? 

I think I have read somewhere, perhaps 
in an advertisement, that by doing this a 
better trigger pull, or something of the kind, 
was made possible, a statement that will 
hardly line up with the ideas of many. Tak- 
ing both models just as they come from the 
factory, the pull to the perfected model will 
usually, possibly always, be found easier 
than the pull on the old model, but this 
is not admitting that the makers could not 
have supplied the older model with a pull 
much lighter than the standard arms in the 
old model were usually sent out with. The 
grip on the perfected model is of walnut, 
checked, instead of rubber, like the ’91 


model, and the new model grip seems some- 
what larger, 


but not in one single point 
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can I detect anything about the new arm 
that, to me, seems superior to the old. Both 
are built on revolver foundations—one ona 
single action frame and the other on a dou- 
ble action frame, and neither perfect, for 
these very reasons, though nowhere in the 
world, I think, can pistols be had showing 
better workmanship or material or pistols 
showing greater accuracy. That’s saying a 
whole lot in favor of an arm, isn’t it? To 
be preceded by a statement to the effect 
that neither are perfect. Still I think this 
can be truthfully said of them, and simply 
due to the fact that they are not built on a 
pistol foundation as I think they should have 
been. 

It is generally considered, I believe, that 
the higher one can grip on the stock the 
better, or, to put it in another way, the 
higher the grip can be placed on the pistol 
so that the hand can grip the stock high, 
that the hand may be as nearly directly in 
the rear of the barrel, the better. A pistol 
built on a pistol foundation makes possible 
the higher placing of the grip than can be 
when the pistol is built on a_ revolver 
foundation. And why? Built strictly on a 
pistol foundation—on a pistol frame, to be 
exact—there wouiu be no cylinder space to 
fill in as is the case when a pistol is built 
on a revolver frame. This would enable 
the designer to use a frame so shaped that 
the trigger guard could be placed consider- 
ably higher than can be when the pistol is 
built on a revolver frame, and this in turn 
would make possible the placing higher of 
the stock, or grip, which would also enable 
the shooter to grip the stock more directly 
to the rear of the barrel. 

Built strictly on a pistol foundation, there - 
would be no open space between the rear 
end of the barrel and the front of the frame. 
This space could have been filled in in the 
two models of pistol being considered 
which were built on revolver frames, but 
for reasons which are not half-way clear to 
me, this was not done, and a vacancy ap- 
pears here which should not be seen on 
such high grade arms. 

This pistol I have in mind, built on a 
pistol foundation, would have a frame de- 
signed for a perfect grip, call it target stock 
or what you like. The straps to the receiver 
or frame should be shaped exactly as 
seemed best to suit the average hand, and 
the grip made to fit the straps, but no 
pocket revolver frame with any so-called 
“target stocks” should enter into the prob- 
lem. 

The pistol should be strictly single action 
(if it wasn’t that~- we are now offered a 
double action single shot pistol, the words 
would seem absurd) and if the guard, trig- 
ger, hammer and lock work was an exact 
duplicate of the 1891 Smith & Wesson five- 
score of shooters in one’ hundred would be 
perfectly suited. Also if the weight of this 
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pistol I have in mind was the same as the 
S. & W.’s the majority of shooters would 
be satisfied, but I think they should be of- 
fered barrels in six, eight and ten inches, 
same as could be had a few years ago in 
the 1891 model, instead of being confined to 
the 10-inch barrel only. 

The arm should be of the “break-open”’ 
type, but so designed that “shooting ioose” 
would be out of the question, or perhaps I 
should say “wearing loose,” for I very much 
doubt if any break-open target pistol of 
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reputable make has ever shot loose, espe- 
cially in the .22 caliber. It would be a de- 
sirable feature, I think, if the pistol was de- 
signed to open.just sufficiently for the au- 
tomatic extractor to kick the fired shell over 
the top of the frame (or over the moon, if 
you like), and permit easy loading of the 
chamber. 

A little later I hope to have something 
further to say concerning a desirable type 
of single shot pistol that could be made, but 
think enough has been said concerning this 
subject for the present. 


G. L. Chester Gets an Old Un 
By G. L. Chester. 


The hinged-barrel revolver seems to have 
been a fixed if not an exclusive Wesson 
idea. The first Smith & Wesson ever pos- 
sessed by me was a .22 caliber seven-shot 
made for the short rim-fire cartridges and 
had a ribbed barrel hinged to the frame di- 
rectly in front of the cylinder and tipped 
up. This model was the immediate prede- 
cessor of the familiar tip-down model, which 
seems about to be succeeded by the swing- 
out cylinder pattern. But far prior to these 
is the one I acquired a short time ago, pho- 
tographs of which accompany this descrip- 
tion. 

This old-timer is of about .31 caliber, of 
the “cap-and-ball” type, and in a fair state 
of preservation. 

From the rear end of the cylinder to tip 
of the grip it is comparatively long, but the 
grip is comfortable—to a small hand—and 
points very naturally, “throwing down” very 
like the old model Colt’s, than which we 
have never had a quicker or more natural 
pointing arm. 

The grip (original) is of black walnut. The 
lock is of the back-action type with the out- 
side hammer on the right side of the frame. 
the whole, except in size, very like the locks 
on the older muzzle-loading guns, and a 

















Left side of Wesson & Leavitt, open, half- 
cocked, showing pin to revolve cylinder just 
above center pin. Bevel of front of cylinder 
shows plainly. 


splendid sample of the early gun-maker’s 
art, when the making of a gun lock was 
about in workmanship and design like the 
making of a watch. The lock-plate, hammer 
and the frame of this revolver is deeply en- 
graved with conventional scroll designs. 
The revolving mechanism is a new one on 
me. At the rear of the cylinder the frame 
is perfectly round, 1 5-16 inches in diameter 





Left side of Wesson & Leavitt, closed, at half-cock to show rear sight. 
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(the same as the cylinder) and the center- 
pin on which the cylinder revolves and on 
which the stiffness of the arm depends, is 
7-16 inch in diameter. This center-pin is 
circled by a disc which comes flush with 
the face of the frame and is 3-4 inch in 
diameter and has a projecting round pin 
which engages a hole in the rear end of the 
cylinder, forming the revolving device. 
Within the frame this disc is connected 
positively with a bevel-gear wheel of 24 
teeth, which in turn engages a like wheel 
just within the lock-plate and between it 
and the lock-tumbler. This gear is free to 
revolve on the hammer-shaft er tumbler 
arbor and independent of the lock-action, but 
is provided on its inner face with a ratchet 
of six equal parts, each step of which is 
quite deep and abrupt. Through the lock- 
tumbler a round pin held to action by a 


fairly soft flat spring engages these ratchet ° 


notches as the hammer is raised, but passes 
to the next notch as the hammer falls. The 
cylinder revolves from right to left and the 
action is very powerful and positive—if the 
springs retain their virtue. 

The cylinder stop, which holds the cylin- 
der perfectly in line with the barrel when 
at full cock and when the hammer is down 
over a tube, is a round pin near the top of 
the frame, forced forward with a spring to 
engagement with round holes opposite the 
tubes and in the rear end of the cylinder, 
but withdrawn at the first backward move- 
ment of the hammer by a catch in the top 
of the lock-tumbler. The catch is released 
and the stop-pin allowed to jump forward to 
engagement with the cylinder by the further 
motion of the hammer toward full-cock after 
passing the half-cock or safety notch. 

The cylinder, six-shot, is flat at the rear 
end and beveled at the front to allow the 
raising of the barrel on its hinge. The cyl- 
inder has little, if any, taper and is decor- 
ated with a conventional banded scroll 
pattern etched on the surface. The tubes 
are inserted at an angle of about 45 de- 





Right side of Wesson & Leavitt, open, 
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grees. The cylinder is 1 7-16 inches long at 
its circumference and 1 1-2 inches at the 
pin. 

The barrel, six inches in length, is rifled 
with seven deep grooves with a gain twist 
of very slight pitch—not more than one turn 
in 40 inches if taken as a whole, but prob- 
ably pretty rapid near the muzzle. 

The barrel is screwed into an octagonal 
block which has a tang extending back 
across the top of the cylinder and hinged 
to the frame. This tang carries a very low, 
fine, notched rear sight, while the front 
bead is around brass or German silver plug 
screwed into the top of the barrel and filed 
flat on either side to a thickness of about 
1-16 inch. 

The block into which the barrel is 
screwed has a heavy lug extending through 
the center-pin to take the strain of the for- 
ward thrust of the explosions. The front of 
this lug is beveled to force all back tight 
against the frame. The barrel is held down 
into place with a heavy steel hook encir- 
cling the barrel and catching under the cen- 
ter-pin where it is held with a minute spring 
catch. g 

This catch also serves to hold the cylin- 
der from cropping off when the barrel is 
raised, but is easily pushed back to allow 
the removal and replacement of the cylin- 
der. 

No doubt—as the arm has no reloading 
device such as the Colt and Remington had 
—it was customary to carry one or more 
extra loaded cylinders which could be sut- 
stituted for the empty ones in a very few 
seconds. a 

This revolver is numbered 98 (or 86, as 
you look at the figures), and the outside of 
the lock-plate is stamped ‘‘Wesson’s & Lea- 
vitt’s Patent.” On the top of the barrel 
tang (or frame strap) is “Mass. Arms Co., 
Chicopee Falls.” The _ cylinder-revolving 
disc, in the frame, is marked “Wesson’s Pat- 
ent, Aug. 28, 1849,” and the number 98. The 
rear end of the cylinder has the stamping, 





half cocked. 7 























Right side of Wesson & Leavitt. 


“Leavitt’s Patent, April 29, 1837,” the num- 
ber “98” and a small detached “s.” 

The apostrophes are as above, and it 
seems probable that Leavitt’s patent rela:- 
ed to the insertion of the tubes in the cyliu 
der, though possibly to the revolving cylin- 
der itself, for there were certainly few cyl- 
inder arms prior to 1837. 

The trigger guard and straps around the 
grip are of red brass or gun metal and sil 
ver plated. The barrel locking hook, only, 
retains any sign of original bluing, and the 
balance of the arm seems to have been [in- 


ished with the browning so common to the 
cldéer firearms. 

As stated above, the barrel is six inches 
long. From end of barrel to front of main 
frame is 7 7-16 inches and the extreme 
length, parallel with the barrel, is 11 3-8 
inches. The revolver weighs 17 1-2 ounces, 
of which the cylinder constitutes 5 3-8. 

The Massachusetts Arms Co. were the 
manufacturers of a whole line of firearms, 
among the rest the well-known Maynards s» 
popular in the 80s and were absorbed only 
a few years ago by the Stevens Arms Co. 


Trap Shooting “The Sport Alluring” in the United States 
(Reprinted from “La Razon,” one of the leading dailies of Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A.) 


Trap shooting is the only organized sport 
that has been able to rear its head above 
the ever-rising flood of baseball popularity 
in the United States and maintain national 
recognition. 

This means that the pursuit of the clay 
bird—now called “The Sport Alluring” from 
ocean to ocean—has inherent qualities 
which demand the appreciation of sports- 
men who would cultivate poise, sureness of 
eye and judgment, suppleness of muscle 
and general ruddy, outdoor healthfulness. 
In many of these respects, trap shooting 
parallels baseball, but the gun game goes 
far beyond the “diamond” in offering good 
sport to its devotees, regardless of age, sex, 
and almost in spite of physical handicaps. 
There are octogenarians in the United 
States who are getting full joy and top 
scores at the traps who might not be able 
to walk from “home” to “first” without as- 
sistance; there are lads of from ten to fif- 
teen who smash the targets regularly in 
competition with grownups who must wait 
years for the ability to piay standard base- 
ball with adults; and there are women and 


girls galore who delight in the handling of 
guns on the firing line but who can only 
be spectators at a baseball game. 

Right here is the big point in favor of 
trap shooting as compared to baseball; no 
one is forced to remain a spectator. Only 
eighteen may play at a ball game—the rest 
must look on—while at many trap meets in 
the United States 400 to 500 shooters have 
participated. There is a chance at the traps 
for the self-expression that human nature 
craves. It is not necessary to sit tight and 
boil over with only an occasional cheer to 
r lieve the pressure—provided the right 
team is winning. There is a place in the 
competition, a test of skill and space on the 
scoreboard for all who care to put gun to 
shoulder and call “Pull!” 

Probably one of the truest criterions of 
the popularity of any sport is found in the 
public press. There are several important 
sporting papers in the United States that 
give equal space to baseball and trap shoot- 
ing, a few devoted entirely to the gun and 
the general magazine finds space for many 


special trap shooting articles. Within the 
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past few years the newspapers, finding that 
there is a big public interest in trap shoot- 
ing, are printing complete reports of shoots 
and are running much general matter per- 
taining to the game. This applies alike to 
the large metropolitan dailies and to the 
country weeklies. 

When it comes to actual statistics on trap 
shooting in Yankeeland, the figures bulk 
big. From personal investigations made by 
the writer for this article, it was learned 
that there are in active operation today be- 
tween the two oceans more than 2,000 clubs 
at which trap shooting is the main amuse- 
ment. These clubs are for the most part 
associated with state organizations and 
with the “Interstate Association for the Pro- 
motion of Trap Shooting”—the national or- 
ganization. In 1912 these clubs entered more 
than 37,000 shooters in regularly scheduled 
shoots, mainly “registered” with the Inter- 
state Association. Illinois was the first of 
the states in this representation with 4,500 
shooters, Pennsylvania was next with 3,700. 
Across the border in Canada, nearly 1,500 
shooters went to the firing line in regis- 
tered and unregistered shoots. And in both 
the United States and Canada more than a 
million and a half targets were shot at of 
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which there is a record. Of course there 
were thousands of club shoots and indepen- 
dent meets on which no reports are avail- 
able. 

Out of this army of trap shooters, a great 
many exceptionally good shots have devel- 
oped. W. H. Heer, one of the veterans of 
the sport, holds the world’s record for a 
season’s average of 97.75 per cent made in 
1910, which means that he broke practically 
98 out of every 100 “clay birds” shot at— 
and there are many others who have aver- 
aged 95-6 per cent. Last year more than 
700 shooters were listed in the “90 per cent 
or better” class by the sporting press. 

Naturally, lively rivalry has sprung up 
between gun clubs as to “championship 
honors.” This wholesome spirit has extend- 
ed to inter-club shoots and finally to con- 
tests between cities and even to internation- 
al competitions. Leagues are operating 
where strings of cities contend for pennants 
—here again following the famously success- 
ful baseball practice. 

These are unmistakable signs of the in- 
creasing strength of trap shooting’s hold 
on the immense, sport-loving population of 
the great republic of the North. 


Another Remodeled Krag Carbine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Thinking that per- 
haps it might interest the readers of your 
excellent magazine, I enclose a photo of my 
remodeled Krag carbine. 

Through the chief of ordnance I obtained 
this arm from Uncle Sam for the modest 
sum of $6.40. Its general appearance of out- 
line did not appeal very strongly to me, and 
I therefore accordingly went to work to 


The grip and fore-arm was next checked 
and finished with several coats of boiled lin- 
seed oil, in which previously some alkenish 
root had been added, giving the stock a 
much finer shade than with the oil alone. 

The hard trigger pull and long drag was 
overcome by putting a piece of leather 
under the rear end of trigger, reducing it 
to three. 

















A remodeled Krag. 


make some changes that suited my notions 
of a hunting rifle better. 

It was worked over by removing the top 
front cover over the barrel, removing the 
military windgauge, rear sight and band 


around stock and barrel. 

The fore-arm part of the stock was cut 
off immediately back of the band rest and 
cut down on a slope from trigger guard to 
the end; also the grip, butt stock and butt 
plate came in for a good share of trimming. 


The fore-arm was fastened to barrel by 
dove-tailing a piece of metal with a screw- 
hole into the barrel, and fastened with an 
oval or round-headed screw. 

As an experiment a rear peep sight of 
copper with an aperture three-thirty-seconds 
of an inch was made and attached on top of 
the block in which the safety is located, by 
removing the pin which connects the ex- 
tractor with said block,’ and using a copper 
rivet in said hole, If this style of sight will 
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prove satisfactory (and I don’t think it 
will) it will be replaced permanently with 
one of steel. It extends back to safety knob 
nearly. 

As a further experiment I have also made 
a steel peep sight on the Vickers-Maxim 
style, with a one-eighth-inch aperture, but 
have not had time to give it a trial yet, al- 
though I have no doubt but what I will 
like it. This sight is not shown in photo, 
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but since it was taken the sight has been 
put on the gun and it gives promise of good 
success. With these alterations the weight 
of the arm was reduced to seven pounds. 

Briefly, this is the way I did it, and with 
no more outlay of money than 25 cents, and 
would say that although I am somewhat of 
a mechanic, anyone being a little handy 
with tools can do the same. 

Wash. J. M. BOLLAND. 


Another Old-Time Relic 


A—barrel of pistol; B—hammer, this has 
a hole in the top and can be cocked only 
by inserting a ten-peuny nail or some sim- 
ilar tool; C—gimlet; D—spring, pressure 


upward, on which releases the hammer; E— 
blade; F—corkscrew; G—large blade; H— 
iron lining of knife. 





A Combination Knife and Pistol. 


The above illustration shows a cleverly 
made combination knife, corkscrew, gimlet 
and pistol. This novel weapon was taken 
from a Swede at the Centralia, Washington, 
police station, who had applied for a night’s 
lodging. The night officer in charge of the 
station noticed the strange appearance of 
the “knife,’’ which was covered with rust. 
A careful examination revealed that the 
contrivance along the back was a pistol, 
22-caliber bore. 


The Swede was notified the next morning 
that he was liable to be arrested for carry- 
ing concealed weapons, upon which he 
promptly refused to accept it and made the 
officer a present of it. 

Night Sergeant Swartz asked the Swede 
where he had secured the strange knife. 
The man stated that he found it in an alley 
in Tacoma, Washington, but had never been 
able to determine just what the cylindrical 
contrivance along the back was. 

Sergeant Swartz soaked the knife in oil 
and thoroughly cleaned it, after which it 
was placed in the case of curios at the po- 
lice station. The officer has refused sev- 
eral handsome offers for the weapon. 

The knife is four inches long and the 
pistol barrel three inches long. 


In our August, 1913, number was pub- 
lished an article by Chas. Gasho, describ- 
ing and illustrating such a knife and pistol 
as the one here shown. The Gasho pistol 
was found in a cabin in ruins in Plumas 
county, Calif., in 1902, the blades of which 
were marked “Deming & Rodgers, Hunting.” 
We are sorry our correspondent sending 
this last description and illustration did not 
give us his name for publication. The en- 
velope containing the story and drawing is 
postmarked “Seattle.” 


Mr.Wooster’s Opinion of the New York Pistol Carrying Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are always 
two sides to any question, and like 
other problems, there are two sides to 
the New York firearms law; there is 
an argument for and against the law 
as it now stands, and after making a 
pretty careful study of the conditions 
on both sides, it seems to me the argument 
is all against it, with no reasonable excuse 
to offer for such a radical law, other than 
that it helps to suppress lawlessness, and 
that in itself is a very thin excuse, as bad 
men any time, any place, will take a chance 
of getting caught with the goods on them 
if out gunning for anybody. If for any 
reason that law was put through for the 
purpose of getting back at certain eastern 
firms manufacturing smal] arms, the people 


who put it through were again wrong. The 
average crook does not carry a high priced 
gun. Burglars, yeggmen and pickpockets 
content themselves with a pistol that can 
be purchased any place for from $3.50 to 
$5.00. The only bad actors who carry Colts 
and Smith & Wessons are mostly train rob- 
bers. That profession is most honorable 
compared to the other classes mentioned, 
but at this late day train robbing isn’t pop. 
ular, and I cannot recall reading of any 
hold-ups in New York state for some years 
back, therefore it seems as though someone 
fell down on that point. 

Right here someone will say that it would 
be a good law if passed in some of our 
western states. Maybe so, but the western 
states are west on the map and in name 
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only, and where there is a holdup once in 
a while, they are not common. I am sure I 
am a good judge in this matter, as I par- 
ticipated in a hold-up a few years ago; in 
fact, I was one of the star actors; tried to 
punch a hole through the car roof with my 
finger tips; parted with $28.00; got talked 
right out of it, and the argument was a 
Colt’s .45. It never made me feel like a 
pistol law would have helped matters any. 
Train robbing is a criminal act, to-be sure; 
it also requires nerve, and a different kind 
of nerve than the people had who put 
through that gun law in New York state. 

Up to a few months ago I spent most of 
my years west of the Missouri river, and I 
positively know that gun toting in any of 
the western states is a thing of the past, 
except among the new arrivals from the 
East. They get hungry in about a week 
and sell out to some second-hand man for 
about the price of a square meal. That 
little transaction never hurt the big manu- 
facturers. After all the smoke has blown 
away, let us ask how would it be to pass an 
automobile law, fining a fellow for owning 
one, and hang every driver who has an 
accident? Isn’t it possible, if we had the 
figures, we would find that the auto acci- 
dents outnumber the shooting scrapes quite 
a few? 

Last summer a party of sixteen of us 
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planned to spend a month camping on the 
St. Lawrence river near Chippewa Bay, N. 
Y. None of the party could be called dan- 
gerous when in their normal state. How- 
ever, all are enthusiastic pistol advocates 
and like to try out their various favorites 
at target at different ranges. On investi- 
gating the legislation in New York state in 
regard to firearms we decided to go else. 
where rather than leave our firearms at 
home. During the month the party spent 
something like $2,200.00 for living, railroad 
fare and pleasure, counting in amount spent 
for target practice. The only reason that 
amount wasn’t spent in New York state is 
because they have laws there that bar out 
people who would rather waste ammunition 
than drink booze, and when the thing gets 
boiled down to brass tacks it will amount 
to about this: If the New York laws be- 
come universal, there will be more house- 
breaking, because the gentlemen in that 
line of business will find out that you and 
I don’t keep a gun, and they will have much 
the best of the argument. Before the good 
wife could boil the kettle to scald the 
burglar, he will be on his way with the fam- 
ily jewels. Guess I will stay away from 
New York state until it goes on the free 


list; we don’t need any little Russias in 
the United States. L. B. WOOSTER. 
Illinois. 


Finds Gold Bead Sights Unsatisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an inquiry in 
your last issue in regard to the Marble 
Game Getter. I gave this arm quite a try- 
out on my last trip. The .22 is very accurate 
if usea as either a pistol or as a rifle with 
the skeleton stock. What queers the gun 
for me is the fact that the .22 and the .44 
would not shoot with the same sights. When 
correct for the .22 the .44 would shoot about 
four inches to the right and about the same 
amount low. The shot barrel also shoots 
low, requiring a very high hold in order to 
make a hit. As far as I can see it makes 
a good .22 and that’s all. I much prefer the 
.42 S. & W. heavy frame Bekeart model. 

Here’s a tip for revolver shooters: A re- 
volver fitted with a gold bead front sight 
will not shoot the same if you are facing 
north, we will say, in the afternoon as in 
the morning. In other words, if sighted 
right in the morning and you shoot it in 
the afternoon it will throw to the opposite 
side of the bull enough to cause a miss if 
you are shooting at a small object like the 
head of a grouse. The shot will always fly 
away from the light. This is more notice- 
able with a revolver than with a rifle. 

This is not a guess but the results of care- 
ful experiments. I like a gold bead as far 


as the seeing part is concerned but the 
ivory bead gives more accurate results. I 


tumbled to this as the result of making 
many unaccountable misses with a .22S. & 
W. I had fitted with a gold bead. By careful 
tests I found while I could get good groups 
they varied in windage. I soon found that 
they varied according to the side from 
which the light hit my front sight. With 
either the factory or an ivory front sight 
this trouble disappeared. I wish others 
would make tests in a careful manner in 
varying lights and report their findings. I 
have satisfied myself that it also affects the 
elevation, in proportion to the distance. I 
believe this also explains many misses. Of 
course at short range with a rifle the amount 
of error is small, but a revolver is affected 
more on account of its shorter sight radius. 
California. W. R. JACKSON. 


A FEW THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY 
MR. JACKSON’S ARTICLE. 


The managing editor, referring to the 
above article by Mr. Jackson, says that he 
has heard so many complaints about gold 
bead sights that he would like an opinion 
from me concerning the complaint made by 
Mr._Jackson. The point brought up by Mr. 
Jackson concerning variation of the group- 
ing of the shots on the target when shooting 
a revolver or pistol having a front sight in 
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which the light, due to the position assumed 
by the shooter in relation to the sun, struck 
the front sight, is a matter that I brought 
to the readers’ attention several years ago 
when I tried to explain why a very coarse 
front sight might sometimes cause the shots 
to group to right or left of the bullseye, de- 
pending on the side of the front sight the 
light. struck. Take, for example, a very 
coarse front sight in which the bead is 
rounded from all directions. Have the arm 
sighted to shoot exact center when the light 
concentrates on the exact center of the bead. 
This usually will be the case. When shoot- 
ing in the direction of the sun, or away from 
it. But, by way of illustration: if the sun 
is due south, and the shooter is shooting the 
revolver due east, and he draws a fine bead 
he is almost certain to see the right hand 
side of the bead through his rear sight. As 
a consequence he is likely to find the ma- 
jority of his shots grouped to the left of the 
bull. Turning around and shooting west he 
need not be surprised to find the shots 
grouping slightly to his right due to light, 
in this last position, striking the left side of 
the bead of his front sight which is the part 
the shooter is likely to see through the 
notch of his rear sight. I think nearly any 
one will admit that the part of the front 
sight that shows the best will be the part 
that the shooter, trying for a fine score, will 
be the most likely to see when drawing 
down fine. If the front sight is coarse and 
the light centers more on one side than the 
other, the shots can be expected to group 
to one side, while if the light always cen- 
ters on the center of the bead the shots will 
always group in the bull. 

With a front sight of the usual size, even 
with the light centering on the bead at dif- 
ferent times in different places, the varia- 
tion in the grouping of the shots would not 
be so noticeable, and less with a still 
finer front sight. One should not have too 
fine a front sight, nor yet too coarse, but 
here is something I desire to make plain, 
and a matter that I have mentioned many 
times, and that is this: the front sight 
should be so shaped that the light will strike 
as evenly as possible clear across the bead 
and some sights are not shaped to produce 
this desirable result. In target shooting 
where the shooter blackens his front sight 
all this can be ignored, but for the man who 
seldom, or never, blackens his sights, but 
uses his revolver or pistol mostly for game 
shooting and desires a sight that is ready for 
use as soon as gun is removed from the 
scabbard, the sight that will show up 
plainly in nearly any light, and a sight in 
which the light will not center first on one 
side and then on the opposite, all depending 
on the position assumed by the shooter in 
relation to the sun, the sight that I have 
in mind, and which I have used for years, 
is the sight that suits me far better than 
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some of the sights turned out by manufac- 
turers. 

I can hardly think that the fault men- 
tioned by Mr. Jackson can be said to apply 
to gold bead sights only. It is not always 
the alloy from which the bead of the sight 
may be made that will cause the light to 
center on different places of the bead due 
to the position of the shooter in relation to 
the sun. Any material from which a front 
sight has ever yet been made, if improperly 
shaped, in some lights may show some part 
of the bead more plainly than others, due 
to the light striking it at a certain point 
more than at others. It has been my ex- 
perience that the sight should not be 
rounded from all directions—in other words 
the back part of the bead, or that part near- 
est the eye of the shooter, should not be 
spherical in shape. When aiming the front 
sight should appear round, all right, but the 
part nearest the eye should not be rounded 
like a billiard ball, or, what is worse, and 
a fault to be found in one much-advertised 
sight, the bead at the tail end should not 
be cone-shaped, for either will cause the 
light to center on different places of the 
bead, according to where the light strikes. 

The bead may be made of gold, silver, 
copper, brass, ivory or steel, or anything 
you like, and the light will strike evenly 
across the bead if properly shaped and fin- 
ished, but the part of bead nearest the eye 
will be shaped somewhat like the crude 
drawing submitted herewith. If the bead 
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Cut No. 1—This cut shows front sight 
shaped property that light will center the 
entire width of the bead, but never on one 
side of the bead more than onthe other. When 
properly shaped and finished, the light will 
center full width of sight at tip as indicated 
by arrow. 


becomes tarnished, merely rubbing the 
thumb across it will brighten it so that, in 
the great majority of cases, the bead will 
show up plainly as the light will strike 
clear across the bead, but never on one side 
more than on the other. The Smith & Wesson 
people have made several revolvers for me 
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Cut No. 2.—This shows the front sight as 
made for the writer by Smith & Wesson. All 
right for purely target work, but undesirable 
for a belt arm. The sharp tip at arrow 
scrapes leather from scabbard every time 
revolver is drawn. 











with front sights nearly like I desired—but 
not quite. As they made them, the sight 
was perpendicular at the rear, having a per- 
fectly square or sharp corner at the top 
(see Cut No. 2). Cut No. 3 shows about what 
was required to change these sights to suit 
me. A front sight with a sharp corner at 
the top is not the sight that should be 
found on a belt gun. In the first place it 
will scrape a wad of leather from the scab- 
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bard about every time the gun is drawn. 
while however excellent a target shooter 
may find it, this shooter desiring a sight 
that will always show black, it will not 
prove satisfactory for general use, and by 
this I mean for game as well as target shoot- 
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Cut No. 3.—Dotted lines in this cut shows 
how much of the tip of sight No. 2 should 
be cut off to produce a satisfactory all- 
around revolver front sight. When tip of 
sight is cut off, and sight polished, and 
edges of sight at tip left sharp (never 
rounded) the light strikes tip of sight its 
entire width—never more on one side than 
on the other. The writer believes he can 
make one of these sights easier than he can 
make a drawing to clearly show how they 
should be made. 


ing. A front sight that will show bright 
(not necessarily one that will glitter like a 
tin shop) will be the one that will prove 
one quick to catch for game shooting, while 
the same sight can easily be blackened for 
target shooting if the owner so desires and, 
when so treated, will prove quite satisfac- 
tory. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Some Observations on a Remarkable Shooting Career 


“All-around pistol and revolver champion 
of the United States” is the latest distinc- 
tion won by Alfred P. Lane, the twenty-one- 
year-old wizard of the short arm. In the 
1913 matches of the United States Revolver 
Association, participated in by the leading 
pistol and revolver shots from ocean to 
ocean, this young New Yorker made a grand 
aggregate score in all matches of 1,261 out 
of a possible 1,400—a mark never before ap 
proached. lLane’s nearest competitor this 
year scored 1,237, 24 points behind the cham- 
pion. The best score made by Lane in any 
one of the six matches in the series was the 
exceptional 467 out of a possible 500 regis- 
tered in winning the revolver championship 
of the United States. 

The shooting world accounts variously for 
the extraordinary skill of this boy, who went 
to the Olympic Games at twenty and 
brought home three gold medals won from 
all the world with his pistol and revolver. 
He is called a “freak” by some, “the Invinc- 
ible Lane” by others, and there are those 
who have said, “he is just having a tempo- 
rary run of luck.” Those who assign luck 
as the solution of the problem have been 


shaken in their belief by the three or four 
years of unbroken success that have, one 
after another, paved the youthful shooter’s 
way up into the front row. Before going to 
the Olympic games Lane held three world’s 
records and had won the championship of 
the United States Revolver Association. Fol- 
lowing his triumphs across the sea in 1912, 
he went to the international shoot at Camp 
kerry this year and won the honor prize of 
the United States Revolver Association and 
made the highest individual score on the 
team representing the United States in the 
international revolver match. Not content 
with this showing he captured nearly all the 
short arm events at the Sea Girt tourna- 
ment which opened on September 12, con- 
tinuing until the 20th. The all-comers’ mili- 
tary and police revolver match he won with 
a score of 142 out of a possible 150 and was 
again returned as leader in the all-comers’ 
squadded pistol match, making 144 out of 
the possible 150. This being the second time 
that the New York expert has captured the 
event, another winning will make him per- 
manent possessor of the trophy. From a 


field of sixteen cracks Lane took the all- 

















comers’ military revolver match with 135 


out of 150. The grand aggregate prize also 
went to the Olympic champion, his tickets 
summing up for a total of 1,060. 

The all-comers’ rapid fire military match 
was closely contested, Lane eventually win- 
ning by one point with 138 out of the pos- 
sible 150. The bobber match, an event of 
five shots at disappearing bullseye cartons 
at seventy-five yards was also captured by 
Lane with a total of 72. Two world records 
were annexed by the champion; in the mili- 
tary revolver match slow fire, 142 out of 
100; an aggregate of slow and rapid fire 
scores military revolver match, 257 out of 
300. 

So it cannot be a case of luck entirely, 
this remarkable career of the youthful crack 
shot. More logically it would seem that his 
peculiar capacity for concentration is a 
large factor in his success and his iron 
nerve another. As to the first quality it is 
a well known fact that the Lane of knee 
pants days was a source of concern to his 
folks because of his persistent practice with 
a .22 caliber rifle in the cellar of his father’s 
house.. When he lugged a .38 caliber re- 
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volver into the cellar the underground shoot- 
ing soon ceased. The added din convinced 
the family that the time had come for a 
change and the Manhattan Revolver Club 
range next became the scene of the aspir- 
ing marksman’s steady plugging for bull’s 
eyes. He kept after those black centers as 
if there was nothing else in the world worth 
while and for months the many tempting 
attractions that beckon to the youth of the 
big city failed to steal any time away from 
the nights of practice at the Manhattan 
range. 

It was not long in years but quite a 
stretch, reckoned in shots, before the cham- 
pion-to-be began to show anything like top- 
notch form—which explains how he was 
able to speak convincingly in making this 
statement to the reporters on his return 
from Stockholm last year: 

“There is only one infallible way by 
which a person can determine whether he 
has a chance to become an expert shot, and 
that is to buy or borrow the necessary out- 
fit and go out and practice until he has 
found out.” 


Trap Shooting Activity in California 


Our California contributor, Louis Herzog, 
writes as follows, under date of December 
8, 1913: “The Pastime Gun Club of San 
Diego, Cal. (110 members), is a live wire in 
the matter of trap shooting. At the meeting 
held on December 10 committees were ap- 
pointed to arrange the winter shoots, begin- 
ning New Year’s day, when all shooters 
expect to shoot in their shirt sleeves, which 
the beautiful, balmy climate of San Diego 
permits, and thereafter a shoot will be held 
every two or three weeks until the game 
season is over, and then each Sunday. An- 
other committee will handle the summer 


shooting program, including a tournament, 
and still another committee will begin 
working on the Inter-State Shoot and Paci- 
fic Coast Handicap Shoot, to be held in 1915 
during the big fair, which will be open at 
the same time as the World’s Fair in San 
Francisco, Cal. C. F. Disbrow is the secre- 
tary of this bunch of good fellows, and any 
sportsman visiting San Diego will be well 
taken care of by calling on him at the fair 
grounds, or at his residence, 2246 A street. 
If you can’t find him, call on any member 
of the Pastime Gun Club for the glad hand.” 


The Strength of Rifle Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The December 
number of Outdoor Life contains a state- 
ment which should not be allowed to pass 
unanswered. On page 537 a correspondent, 
writing under the nom de plume of “.22 
L. R.,” makes the statement that “As to the 
strength of the action any of the good bolts 
are strong enough. It is the barrel that will 
not stand the pressure at present.” Then 
describes how a gun was “ruined beyond 
repair” in using one of Mr. Newton’s cart- 
ridges. 

I do not know what kind of “first-class 
American nickel steel” was used in this bar 
rel, but if that steel was not strong enough 
to stand a pressure of 50,000 pounds per 


-~is 3,500 kilograms per square centimeter, 


square inch it does not deserve the name of 
a first-class steel. If the barrel material of 
today was really so bad as one may believe 
after reading what “.22 L. R.” says, I would 
give up my business today and select a less 
dangerous occupation. 

As stated, I do not know what kind of 
steel was used in this particular barrel, but 
have at hand some information concerning 
tests made with the German army barrels. 
Each of these barrels is tested with a charge 
which develops a pressure of 4,500 kilo- 
grams per square centimeter equivalent 
to over 64,000 pounds per square inch, 
while the pressure of the service cartridge 
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equivalent to 49,777 pounds per square inch. 

From each lot of barrels there are taken 
a certain number which are turned down 
from their original diameter of 25mm. (1 
inch) to 18mm. (11-16 inch). Each of these 
is then tested with ten cartridges, giving the 
pressure of 4,500 kilograms per square cen- 
timeter, and the barrels meet this pressure 
readily. 

After this test the same barrels are then 
turned down gradually and tested continu- 
ally with the cartridges giving the service 
pressure. The swelling of the chamber 
would be noticed only after the barrel is 
turned down to a thickness of 2mm. and 
frequently 1.5mm., which means a thickness 
of barrel over the chamber of but 1-16 inch, 
or not thicker than a shotgun barrel on the 
muzzle. 

Whether that barrel was of very poor ma- 
terial or the charge was heavier than 43 
grains Lightning, I do not know, as I did not 
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see the arm and know only what If read in 
the magazine, but Mr. Newton, who carried 
out some bursting experiments with an old 
Spanish Mauser, will be in a position to 
show that it required more than 43 grains 
of powder to blow that old gun to pieces. 
That seems to indicate that the steel used 
in that old gun was superior to this “first- 
class nickel steel.” 

Dr. Buck of Philadelphia fired a 12-gauge 
cartridge and a .30-caliber Newton express 
rifle cartridge from one of my three barrels 
at the same time. That meant a load of 25 
grains ballistite behind 14%, ounces of shot 
and 70 grains DuPont military powder, No. 
10 (Ross) behind a 170-grain, .30-caliber bul- 
let. The barrel thickness is only % inch 
over the chamber of the rifle barrel, and if 
there were no better steel in that barrel 
than on this Springfield I would have to use 
barrels two inches in thickness. 

New York. FRED ADOLPH. 


An Old Civil War Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Before me as I 
write lies one of Col. Samuel Colt’s famous 
cap-and-ball revolvers which has seen serv- 
ice in the Civil War, and which I, for rea- 
sons of my own, am extremely anxious to 
secure the history of, the object of this ar- 
ticle being that perhaps some old veteran 
who has owned this revolver may by chance 
strike these pages and be able to fill in a 
missing link in this weapon’s history. 

Now for a full description: The barrel is 
heavy octagon, made even heavier by reason 
of the ramrod attachment, and is fitted with 
small bead front sight, the rear sight beihg 
simply a notch cut in the lip of the ham- 
mer. The length of the barrel is seven ahd 
one-half inches and is stamped “Address Col. 
Sam’l Colt, New York, U. S. America.” The 
cylinder is six-chambered and engraved 
with the famous naval scene between the 
American and Mexican fleet and stamped 
“Engaged 16 May, 1843.” Is also stamped 
“Colt’s Patent 8632.” 


Underneath cylinder is also stamped 
“Colt’s Patent.” The straps seem to be 
either of brass or of German silver; it is 
hard to say which, and the stock is full and 
large and of a piece of most beautiful rose- 
wood or walnut, dark in color. 

The number stamped on the butt is 138632 
and is also similarly stamped on the strap 
directly underneath the cylinder ‘and in 
front of the guard on the brass portion, and 
about an inch farther on, on the true frame 
(not the strap) and also on bottom of bar- 
rel right where frame joins barrel. 

And last but not least, the caliber is .36, 
though not stamped so. 

Now anyone ever having owned this 
weapon and familiar with its history, 
either in whole or in part, please communi- 
cate with the author with full details and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
you will have greatly obliged a fellow gun 
collector. A. B. GIEKIE, 

Box 44, Elmira, Ont. 


Relative Merits of Rifle and Carbine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—News from Wash- 
ington, D. C., is to the effect that the Ord- 
nance Board is making tests from time to 
time with a so-called “Springfield carbine,” 
the arm to be used in the event it passes the 
tests by the United States Cavalry. 

The present Springfield is a short rifle as 
compared to the Krag or old Springfield 
.45-70, and is with the 1906 ammunition a 
most excellent rifle, as good or better than 
arms in use by other nations, yet for 
mounted service it is at best unwieldy; no 


plainsman would adopt it for strictly sad- 
dle use. A carbine is the thing for the 
man on horseback, and, indeed, many pre- 
fer carbines for hunting in the woods. 

A few years ago it was thought that the 
gun for execution must have a long barrel. 
With the almost general use of smokeless 
powder, however, long barrels are not 
needed to get all out of the cartridge that 
is in it. Think for a moment of the com- 
parative forces developed by the U. S. .30-40 
cartridge in Krag rifle and carbine respec- 
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tively. The figures for range at extreme ele- 
vations being about 4,066 yards for rifle and 
4,016 yards for carbine. In other words the 
carbine with its eight inch shorter barrel 
lacks scarcely one per cent of the long Krag 
and careful tests with the two pieces show 
little difference in accuracy, at least up to 
800 yards. No good reason, therefore, may 
be cited for using a military rifle with a 
long barrel with the exception, perhaps, of 
the corps of sharpshooters, and when it 
comes to killing power the carbine will show 
up well any day beside a long-barreled rifle. 
Ask any man who has seen hard service 
afield, and he will confirm these statements, 
even with black powder guns, as, for in- 
stance, the .44-40 Winchester carbine got 
along very well out on the plains in the 
earlier days as compared with the rifles 
of same make and cartridge with long bar- 
rels. Thousands of cowboys and rangers 
twenty years ago and more used this handy 
little piece, without any regret, and to 
clinch this let it be said that in a recent 
amateur test of two carbines, one a .30-40 
Winchester and one a .30-40 Krag,in which 
were used the new .30-40 spitzer cartridge, 
wonderful accuracy and power was devel- 
oped by both weapons, seemingly equal to a 
Springfield with 1906 spitzer. 
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If a carbine of 1906 Springfield model is 
adopted, it might be well to consider lessen- 
ing its weight also, as well as the barrel 
shortening; and this, to amateurs, seems an 
easy one; they reason about like this: many 
parts of a rifle in the shape of stationary 
fittings, as, for instance, heel plate, trigger 
guard, bands and fore-end tips, and even 
sight bases, could be made of aluminum, at 
a saving of weight in a military arm of say 
twelve to twenty ounces; then, too, there 
seems no reason why stock and hand guards 
might not be chipped down a bit, saving, 
possibly, another four ounces or so, bringing 
the Springfield, in carbine shape, down to 
seven pounds, or less, and making of it a 
quick-handling weapon for the dandy riders 
of our cavalry, little inferior to the 1903 
model in accuracy and power. So much has 
been written about carbines. Closing time 
is not yet until a fair word has been spoken 
for one certain make and caliber of carbine, 
not a hard guess either which one. You 
practical fellows all know, viz.: Winchester 
1886 model of .33 caliber: This is indeed 
“Der Schuetzen Koenig”—never fails to re- 
peat, easy to work, accurate to the dot and 
of a power to be reliable for all game of 
America. W. M. PUGH. 

Maryland. 


The Sixteen-Gauge Winchester Suits Mr. Wiggins 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps a number 
of your readers would be interested to 
know that the 1912 model Winchester shot- 
gun is now on the market in 16 gauge. 

It is similar in mechanism and appearance 
to the 20-gauge and, I am confident, will 
meet with equally as cordial a reception 
by the shooters. 

A few differences will be noticed, how- 
ever. The barrel is 26 inches in length, the 
weight is slightly heavier, about 63% pounds. 
The take-down system is, of course, the 
same as used on the 1897 model. 

The gun will also be supplied 
gauge later. 

I predict for this model a tremendous sale 
among the men who prefer the repeating 
gun to the double barrel. I have handled 


in 12 


all makes and gauges of repeating shotguns 
b t have never before seen a weapon that 
pleased me so. 

The action seems impossible to jam; at 
least I tried for four days in vain to get it 
to perform that act so characteristic of the 
earlier models of pump guns, and its speed 
of action is almost equal to the automatic. 
I can have six empty shells in the air at 
once with this gun. 

F r trap shooting this model seems par- 
ticularly adapted as the long, graceful 
sweep of the receiver seems in some way 
to help the shooter in “lining up” on the tar- 
get. 

This seems to be the gun we’ve been 
waiting for for years, and I, at least, do not 
intend to search further. D. WIGGINS. 

Oregon. 


Admires The Bekeart Model Smith & Wesson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Although I am not 
on your books as a subscriber, nevertheless 
I take great pleasure in reading your mag- 
azine every month, especially the part on 
firearms. 

Having been infected with the germ ever 
since a boy, I have finally become a chronic 
“gun bug” and the only relief I can get 
from this disease is by either burning pow-. 


der mysei. or reading about the powder the 
other fellow burns. 

Living in a large city, my actions have 
been limited to arms of small caliber which 
can be shot in the outlying districts without 
causing the inhabitants to rise in arms 
against the invaders. 

Having read with much interest some 
of the other fellows’ experiences with the 
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new S. & W. Bekeart model. I thought they 
might like to know some of the things which 
I have found out since owning mine. After 
I bought my revolver, which I consider as 
near perfect as anything can be, I wanted 
to find out three things in particular about 
it, so I wrote to the S. & W. people and 
asked them, first, whether it would hurt 
this gun to snap it indefinitely without load- 
ing it; second, whether it was all right to 
shoot shorts in large quantities, and third, 
if it were all right to use the greaseless bul- 
lets. 

They wrote in reply that it was not advis- 
able to snap this revolver to any great ex- 
tent while empty. They also said it would 
not injure the gun to shoot shorts in it. 

When it came to my last question in re- 
gard to greaseless bullets, they sidestepped 
the question by saying that they hadn’t had 
enough experience with this style of am- 
munition to advise me. Well, thinking that 
they might not want to offend the ammuni- 
tion companies by “knocking” one of their 
products, I inquired from several of our best 
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revolver shots what their experience had 
been with greaseless bullets, and they all ad- 
vised me not to shoot any greaseless bullets 
if I valued my gun, for these cartridges, con- 
taining no lubrication whatever, invariably 
lead up a gun and cause no end of trouble. 
As I shoot my gun as much out of doors as 
I do indoors, I have had a Sheard’s gold 
bead front sight put on it, and find it a 
marked improvement over the plain factory 
sight. 

If more of our lovers of the great out- 
doors would take one of these guns with 
them on their rambles and camping trips, I 
can assure them that they would be amply 
repaid, as it affords no end of amusement 
in camp and on the trail and is much easier 
to carry than a .22 rifle and at short 
ranges, such as small game is usually killed 
at, is just as accurate. In fact, I think it 
is the ideal arm to carry along for procur- 
ing meat for the pot as well as pursuing the 
elusive tin can and I hope some of the 
other fellows will tell of their. experiences 
with this ideal little gun. 

Missouri. H. N. SPENCER, Jr. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Jas. O. Fitzpatrick, Watertown, N. Y.— 
Will you have some of the gentlemen like 
Lieutenant Whelen or Mr. Newton tell me 
if it would be safe to drive the 115-grain 
.32-20 W. C. F. bullet with the powder 
charge of the 1906 Springfield? 


Answer (by Mr. Newton).—There is no 
question but that it would be amply safe, 
from the standpoint of injury to the shooter, 
to use the .32-20 W. C. F. bullet in the 
Springfield with the full charge of 1909 mili- 
tary powder. However, this charge would 
not be a satisfactory one for the reason that 
the bullet is altogether too light to develop 
sufficient pressure to properly burn the 
powder. This bullet can be used in this 
rifle but should be used with either Light- 
ning or Sharpshooter. Lightning if the 
h.ghest velocities are desired. One can 
start with 30 grains Lightning and increase 
the charge a grain at a time as long as the 
bullet jackets hold, as this will be the first 
evidence of too great pressures. This 
charge will develop more drift to the right 
than the regular charge when shot at the 
high velocities, but makes a very good 
charge for short range work. 


“Sixteen Years Sour Dough,,” Franklin, 
Alaska.-—Will you be good enough to inform 
me concerning the following: Provided a 
.22 rifle is always well cleaned and taken 
care of in the chamber, whether (1) the ac- 
curacy of a .22-caliber rifle made to shoot 
short, long and long rifle cartridges, is in- 
jured or harmed in any way through the 


changes in it by shooting the various cart- 
ridges, viz., short, long and long rifle, in- 
discriminately? (2) If it be better for the 
rifle to always use one sized cartridge, what 
is the reason? (3) If the accuracy would 
be harmed by the changes, what is the 
reason? 


Answer (by Mr. Newton).—-It will not in- 
jure the accuracy of rifle, provided the 
chamber is properly cleaned, to use short, 
long and long rifle rim-fire cartridges in- 
discriminately. However, the rifle will give 
better results so far as accuracy is con- 
cerned with the cartridge for which it is 
chambered. Supplementing this would warn 
your inquirer against using smokeless .22- 
caliber cartridges in the rifle, whatever 
their length, for the reason that the pres- 
sure developed is so low that smokeless 
powder will not burn properly. This is at- 
tempted to be remedied by the use of an 
increased amount of primer composition. 
which in turn gives an increased amount 
of gases from combustion, and these gases 
attack the steel of the rifle barrel, and un- 
less cleaned with an alkali will sooner or 
later ruin it. 


Oscar Strebler, St. Louis, Mo.—Has the 
New Springfield or 1895 model Winchester 
in ’06 or .30-40 calibers the shocking or kill- 
ing power of the .405 Winchester or .280 


Ross? Does the “Umbrella” Spitzer-point 
bullet made by the Remington-U. M. C. Com- 
pany mushroom like the Ross? Is the .30- 
30 Winchester or the .303 Savage big 
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enough for moose, grizzly bear and deer? 
Do you think the ’06 cartridge too powerful 
for deer? 


Answer.—Those who have used the four 
cartridges you mention in your first ques- 
tion, on game, in most cases are of the 
opinion that the .405 Winchester or .280 
Ross give greater shocking and killing ef- 
fect on big game than either the .30-40 or 
06 cartridges, though many believe either 
of the last two mentioned powerful enough 
for any American game. The Remington- 
U. M. C. umbrella-point bullet mushrooms 
on striking and is claimed to give excellent 
results in big-game shooting. In answer to 
your third query, will say that many have 
used, and are using, the .30-30 Winchester 
and .303 Savage rifles successfully on 
moose, grizzly and deer, though we believe 
it to be a fact, judging from the views as 
expressed by magazine writers that more 
powerful rifles should be used on moose and 
grizzly. Some even think the .30-30 and 
.308 rifles deficient in power for deer, 
though as regards this, we, like many who 
have hunted deer, hold the opinion that 
rifles of the .30-30 class are well adapted to 
deer shooting. As to whether the ’06 cart- 
ridge is too powerful for deer, we will say 
tnat an arm possessing less power for such 
game would be preferred by us. To suggest 
a caliber that would suit you for the differ- 
ent game you mention might be a difficult 
task, while to select one that would suit 
the writer would be an entirely different 
proposition. We think, however, that some 
one of the first four calibers you mention 
would prove satisfactory for the largest 
game, while one of the smaller of the last 
two would be well adapted for deer and 
similar game. That any of this advice we 
have handed you would meet with the ap- 
proval of all who have hunted big game is 
exceedingly doubtful, for you may remem- 
ber that some of our contributors have used 
quite small calibers for big-game shooting 
and advise against the use of any of the 
more powerful arms, while there are others 
‘who think nothing but the most powerful 
of the American rifles should be used on 
game as small as deer. We think some of 
these writers at times (we will put it as 
mildly as possible) are a bit radical in their 
views, though we also believe that in the 
great majority of cases their opinions have 
been based on experience and are the ex- 
pressions of their honest convictions. If 
the opinions of all big-game hunters could 
be had, we are of the opinion that the great 
majority would favor nothing more power- 
ful for deer shooting than rifles of the .30-30 
class, while for game such as moose, elk, 
grizzly bear, etc., the majority, possibly, 
would advocate rifles ranging in power 
from the .30-40 up to the .280 Ross, the .30 
Adolph Express, the .405 Winchester and 
others of similar power. 
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G. C. Leech, U. S. Fisheries, Ketchikan, 
Alaska.—I have noted with much interest 
the articles in Outdoor Life on shooting. I 
am interested in revolver shooting and 
would like to get more information than 
most of the articles contain. I hadaS. & 
W. .44 Russian model and sold it because 
I did not like the grip. I now want to buy 
a Colt and am undecided between the Of- 
ficer’s model and the Bisley. I would like 
to know which one is generally preferred 
by the best shooters. I would like a good 
target load; also one that would be suitable 
to carry in the woods if I wished to try it 
on a wolf or deer. I like the .38 S. & W. 
Special and am not sure but what the .44 
Russian or .44 S. & W. Special might be 
tetter. I expect to have a gold bead front 
sight and use it for an all-around gun. If 
you or some of your revolver enthusiasts 
would give me a personal answer to this I 
would be much pleased. I am far back 
from a dealer and have to depend on cata- 
logues and other sources of information. 


Answer.—We will briefly answer your 
questions, though if any of our revolver 
enthusiasts should desire to give us their 
views for publication, we would be pleased 
to publish same at as early date as possible. 
Of the two revolvers mentioned by you— 
the Officer’s Model Colt or the Bisley Colt— 
we think there can be no doubt but what 
the Officer’s model will be the one found to 
be used the most by the best shooters. 
This is not due to the Bisley not being a 
strictly first-class arm, but principally, we 
think, to the fact that the weight, caliber 
and grip of the Officer’s model seems to 
meet better the requirements of the major- 
ity of revolver experts. As for loads for 
this arm that would prove satisfactory, we 
will say that any of the smokeless factory 
cartridges loaded with smokeless, Lesmok 
or semi-smokeless powder, which we have 
tried recently, were found excellent. Black 
powder cartridges are also good, but the 
others will be found better, due to less 
smoke and reduced fouling. We have 
worked up several satisfactory loads, be 
sides many that will be found mentioned in 
the Ideal catalogue. We have used some 
of these also, and think you will find all of 
the ones mentioned therein satisfactory as 
well. For a load to adopt for general use 
and where a powerful load is required, you 
will find this cartridge when loaded with 
about 3% grains Bull’s Eye and bullet of 
standard, or about standard weight, to be 
excellent. Thinking it possible that you 
may not have copy of Ideal catalogue, and 
judging from your letter that you may de- 
sire to reload, we are asking the Marlin Co. 
to send you catalogue of the Ideal tools 
which they now manufacture. The informa- 
tion contained therein you will find strictly 


~ reliable. 
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Harley Farewell, Wenatchee, Wash.— 
What do you think of the .303 Savage car- 
bine as an all-around arm? Compare it 
with the .22 H. P. Savage. Is there danger 
of injuring the barrel of the .303 by shoot- 
ing the .32 S. & W. Short in the auxiliary 
cartridge? What is your opinion of the .22 
H. P. for big game as compared to the .303? 


Answer (by Charles Newton).—In deter- 
mining the suitability of a weapon as “an 
all-around gun” much depends upon what 
you want to go “all around.” From the ad- 
dress given we infer this means a gun which 
will at least handle deer satisfactorily. Com 
paring the .303 Savage with the .22 high 
power, from the standpoint of a deer rifle, 
we must consider it in two capacities; first 
as a hitter, and second as a killer after it has 
hit. The .22 high power properly constructed 
is fully as accurate as the .303, if not 
more so, and at the same time its velocity 
is much greater, giving a flatter trajectory 
and necessitating less lead in running shots. 
Therefore, the chances of hitting with the 
.22 high power are greater than they are 
with the .303. Considering the two guns as 
killers the writer may be somewhat preju- 
diced in favor of the .22, therefore he will 
give the .303 the benefit of every doubt. 
With a bullet striking a deer anywhere ex- 
cept the thicker part of the hip and shoul- 
der there is no question but that the .22 is 
infinitely preferable to the .303, because, 
even when paunched far back, it drops the 
deer almost instantly, where a bullet from 
the .303 may let him run all day. A shot on 
the thickest part of the hip from the 22 
might fail to drive through the cavities, 
while the .303 might drive through. There- 
fore, if one were to take this particular shot 
the .303 would doubtless be preferable. I 
have received no reports of the action of 
the .22 when striking a deer on the thicker 
part of the shoulder. It is possible that the 
suoulder of a heavy deer might siop the .22 
bullet; I have no definite information on 
this, therefore cannot say with certainty 
whether or not it will, but if it should, then 
the .303 would be preferable for a shot at 
the thickest portion of the shoulder. Te 
properly pass on the question, estimate the 
number of shots you get in the thickest por- 
tion of the hip and shoulder and the num- 
ber you get in all other parts of the body, 
particularly the paunch. Then consider 
there might be a slight advantage in the .303 
on the hip and shoulder shots, but an infi- 
nite advantage in favor of the .22 on all the 
other shots, and you can draw your own 
conclusion. When we come to consider 
heavier game than deer neither the .303 
Savage nor the .22 high power is an ade- 
quate weapon. If they were to be used, 


however, the same rules would apply, the 
.22 Savage being superior for everything ex- 
cept hip and shoulder shots, while the .303 
would be the better for those two, owing to 
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its deeper penetration. In conclusion the 
writer does not approve of either the .22 
high power or .303 for big game shooting. 
For deer shooting, with the exception of 2 
hip shot, the .22 high power is adequate, 
while the .303 is not. It is all very well 
to tell how “any gun is good enough if you 
place your bullet right,” but those who can 
always “place them right” invariably do so 
on paper only. The question of what gun to 
use is to be settled, not by what gun will 
kill if held right, but what gun will kill if 
held where the average man can hold it? 
The forthcoming Savage .250, if brought out 
with a bullet weighing 100 grains or more, 
will make the deer rifle par excellence, and 
its use upon elk would be justifiable, al- 
though for the latter game the writer would 
prefer something decidedly more powerful. 


G. R. Smith, Treadwell, Alaska.—I havea 
Winchester rifle, model 1895, caliber .35. The 
recoil of this gun is a little more than I like 
with regular ammunition. I have been load- 
ing some. shells recently with Dupont 
smokeless No. 1 for this gun. It works fine, 
giving light recoil, but high trajectory. Now 
I would like to know if there is any kind of 
low pressure smokeless powder that will 
give higher velocity than DuPont No. 1? 
What advantage has the Winchester rifle, 
model 1895, using the ’06 cartridge, over the 
same model in .35 caliber as a big game 
rifle, laying aside the question of long range 
accuracy? Do you think that a .35 caliber 
model 1886 Winchester would be better for 
an all-around rifle than a .35 caliber model 
1895? 

Answer.—The Ideal company make a gas 
check bullet which is intended to give ahout 
the same velocity as the factory cartridge 
when loaded with .35 grains Lightning. For 
a load for mid-range they suggest 30 grains 
Lightning and the gas-check bullet. This 
will not show the flat trajectory of the reg- 
ular load, but works well for mid-range, 
while the recoil is considerably less. If re- 
quiring a rifle of the power equalling either 
the .35 or ’06, the writer would have little 
difficulty in choosing between the two. If 
the hunting was likely to be for game that 
would usually be shot at long ranges, the ’06 
cartridge would be his choice, while if the 
shooting anticipated was to be on the larg- 
est game at the usual ranges, the .35 would 
be selected. As a heavy recoil is objection- 
able in your case we think you would be 
certain to find the .33 Winchester prefer- 
able to the .35 as an all-around gun. The 
.38 has an action much in favor among 
hunters, while the .33 caliber has a good 
reputation as a killing cartridge. 


G. Lallande, West New York, N. Y.—Will 
you please advise me whether the following 
loads can be used with safety, and whether 
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you think they would be of practical bene- 
ut or not, viz.: (a) Could Ideal No. 456122 
hollow-point bullet be used in the .45 Colt 
shell which is .454 inches, the regular 40 
grains load of powder being reduced to 
about 30 grains to make more room for the 
longer bullet? This load would resemble 
the .44 S. & W. Russian in proportion of 
lead to powder somewhat, and would be ex- 
cellent for hunting. (b) Could Ideal bullet 
No. 457130 conical be used in the .45 Colt 
shell which is .454 inch with proper powder 
charge as a gallery load? (c) Can the .44 
S. & W. Russian conical gallery cartridge 
which is .429 inch be used with safety in re- 
volvers of .44-40-200 caliber which is .424 
inch? (d) What are the revolver ballistics 
of the .44-40-200 load? (e) Is the .44-40-200 
load defective in revolvers because of the 
bottle-necked shell’ 


Answer.—The writer has never used Ideal 
bullet No. 456122 in a revolver. He is of 
the opinion, however, that this bullet would 
be rather heavy to give good results in a re- 
volver. Some years ago when experiment- 
ing with the .45 Colt and black powder, the 
regular 300-grain Winchester bullet (No. in 
Ideal Catalogue 456191) was shot in the Colt 
single action with very satisfactory results, 
the powder charge being 30 grains. The 
Marlin Company can supply moulds to cast 
this bullet with a hollow point if such a 
bullet would meet your requirements, and, 
judging from the writer’s experience with 
the 300-grain bullet, he is inclined to think 
that such a bullet propelled with about 30 
grains black powder, or its equivalent in 
smokeless, would probably prove satisfac- 
tory. This bullet with hollow point, would 
probably weigh about 220 grains. The Mar- 
lin people can also supply moulds to cast 
Ideal bullet 454190 with a hollow point, such 
a bullet weighing from 185 to 190 grains. 
If looking for a speedy, smashing load, this 
bullet with full powder charge should suit 
you, we believe. From considerable use of 
the .45 Colt, however, the writer has decided 
that for him, personally, the standard load 
will be found powerful enough for any pur- 
pose for which anyone ever uses a revolver. 
Ideal bullet No. 457130 could probably be 
sized down for the .45 Colt in the Ideal lu- 
bricator and sizer, and would give good 
results with from 2% to 3 grains Bullseye 
for gallery use. We have never used the 
.44 S. & W. Russian gallery load in a .44- 
40-200 revolver, but a few years ago in an- 
swer to a question similar to yours, Mr. 
Topperwein, the famous fancy revolver and 
rifle shot, stated that he had been using 
such cartridges of Winchester make in a .44- 
40 revolver in his exhibitions with very sat- 
i factory results. The velocity of the .44-40 
cartridge when fired in a revolver is about 
1,000 foot-seconds, while the muzzle energy 
is about 480 foot-pounds. Penetration from 
the writer’s experience averaging about 8 


inches in soft pine. In the writer’s opinion 
the .44-40 cartridge is one of the best to be 
found among the cartridges adapted to pow- 
erful revolvers. The shell, due to the slight 
bottle-neck, is more liable to become swol- 
1 n slightly in the process of reloading, but 
aside from this, it is doubtful if a better 
large-caliber cartridge is made than the .44- 
40 for use in revolvers. 


P. D. Gerrie, Edmonton, Alberta.—Will 
Dr. Donovan, or some one who has had 
experience with the Scott red and white 
front sight, describe it and state where it 
can be obtained? Is it adaptable to the .22 
Savage H. P.? I would like to know what 
Dr. Donovan thinks of the Trede & Shaf- 
fer front sight? I think it has the best of 
them beaten, but the manufacturers have 
stopped making it to fit the .22 H. P. 


Answer (by Dr. Donovan).—Re inquiry of 
Mr. Gerrj>2, the Scott front sight can be 
obtained of Scott Hunter Co., P. O. Box 562, 
San Francisco, Calif. This sight has a per- 
manent sight with oval bead of a bright red 
color. The bead portion is seen at an angle 
of 45 degrees from the eye. There is no 
reflection on it from the barrel. The enamel 
is in a cup bored into the steel and is neat, 
durable and in the bright light is a very 
marked contrast against any animal or ob- 
ject, while in poor light it is, of course, like 
an ordinary fine black sight. Between this 
and the eye is another larger sight of same 
description except of white enamel. It turns 
down to either right or left on a simple bolt 
hinge and is instantly turned up in position 
and forms a continuous line with the first 
sight. The shape and position of this white 
beed I consider very undesirable in good 
light. The reflections must alter your po- 
sition. In poor light for which it is intended 
it shows up very distinct, being a perfect 
white, of large size and oval shape. It can 
be seen as long as you are able to distinctly 
outline an animal. There is no single sight 
suited for all conditions, therefore an ac- 
curate, substantial, interchangeable sight is 
very desirable. The Marble people are mak- 
ing one to turn down towards the eye. The 
Lyman and the Beach interchangeable both 
sights turn at the same time; the King, 
with three beads, revolves; a European 
sight is made that when you push one down 
into a slot the other comes up. I unfor- 
tunately do not know the particular sight 
mentioned, so cannot discuss it. Be careful 
in buying any interchangeable sight to be 
absolutely sure you will have always at least 
one on which you can depend, therefore one 
should be permanent, the others inter- 
changeable. Also consider, if dirt, ice or 
snow gets into the sight, will it work? Am 
asking the makers if they have this for the 
.22 high power, which I doubt, owing to its 
péeuliar shape. 
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J. L. D., Raymond, Wash.—I have a Win- 
chester shotgun that shows wear, especially 
the mountings. I want to refinish it. If you 
can help me out through your magazine I 
would appreciate it. 


Answer.—On page 368 April Outdoor Life 
for 1912 you will find formulas from two 
correspondents which, we think, you will 
find will prove satisfactory if used accord- 
ing to directions. 
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We are of the opinion, 


however, that unless one has had some ex- 
perience refinishing guns, he would be quite 
certain to be better satisfied with results 
should he send gun to the factory for refin- 
ishing. We have had a Winchester rifle 
refinished at the Winchester factory, which 
now has the appearance of a new gun. We 
would suggest your writing to the Winches- 
ter company concerning this matter, pro- 
vided you decide not to do the work your- 
self. 


Bound Volumes of Outdoor Life 


As we still have a few volumes for the year 
1903, we have decided to close them out at 
the very special price of $1 each, express pre- 
paid. These volumes are nicely bound in 
black cloth and leather, and will make a nice 


addition to your library. The colored plates 
of game birds and hunting subjects run in 
this volume make it especially attractive. 
Send in your order quick, as we have only 
a few of these left. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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will smile on you with a wholesome display of reading matter heralding in 
the first blush of spring. There will be plenty of fishing stories to entertain 
the angler, whose ambitions will soon find an outlet in the indulgence of his 
favorite pastime. The Game Field, Angling and Arms and Ammunition de- 
partments, conducted by their several experts, will shine as usual with in- 
structive and entertaining matter—and altogether the March number will be 
one which the recherche hunter and fisherman will want to have. The 
stories on hunting, fishing and other subjects will include: 


RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI, by Wm. Brent Altsheler; with a number of 
clear photographic reproductions taken by the author. In this story, which 
was begun in our February number, Mr. Altsheler relates the incidents con- 
nected with the continuance of his trip through British East Africa—a 
journey the novelty and adventure of which have never before been experi- 
enced by a white man in that country. Mr. Altsheler is the first white 
man who, single-handed and alone, has organized his own safari and who 
has gone into the interior unaccompanied by aught but blacks. In the 
March story of his trip he relates two encounters with rhino and lion— 
— killed by him, and the killing of each of which was fraught with 

anger. 


MY TROUT STREAMS, by O. W. Smith; with half a dozen comprehensive 
pictures photographed by the author. In this paper our angling editor 
exuberates over spring trout fishing, and tells of some streams he has 
fished over. It is one of the most valuable articles on trout fishing we 
a gat ublished and will instill a feeling in the angler to get busy 
on his tackle. 


FELIX AND KOOTENAY, by Norton H. Pearl; with several beautiful photo- 
graphs of young big horn rams that the author captured in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. This is the nearest thing to a big horn hunting story that we 
have ever read, without actually making a kill. It gives one an insight 
into the habits of these wary animals rarely encountered. 


TETHERED LANDING NETS, by Ladd Plumley; with illustrations. Mr. Plum- 
ley’s stories are always entertaining to American anglers, and as a novelty- 
bearer this one is splendid. 


THE ARMY SHOE, by Chauncey Thomas; with many illustrations of differ- 
ent shapes and kinds of footwear. What Mr. Thomas has to say is always 
interesting, but in this paper the sportsman will glean more than the ordi- 
nary amount of information on a subject more vital, sometimes, to success, 
than being a good shot. - 
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